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CHAPTER I. 
THE FISHERMAN’S COT, AND THE PLEDGE THAT 
WAS GIVEN THERE. 


Ovr story opens at a time when patriot hearts 
were beating fearfully, and when the prayers for 
liberty were uttered from souls that could not 
bear a tyrant’s rule. Throughout the country 
all eyes were turned towards the scenes which 
were occurring around Massachusetts Bay. In 
Boston was quartered the British army, under 
General Gage ; in the harbor lay a British fleet, 
under Adimiral Graves; while the suburbs were 
occupied by Washington and his patriot forces- 
Everything was ripe for hostilities. The pa- 
triots had begun to form societies in opposition 
to the king’s officers, and the tories were loud 
and rank in their abuse and condemnation. In 
fact, the Britons themselves never vented one. 
half the low abuse upon the patriots that came 
from the tories; for the latter had a double cause 
for opposition. They not only wished to bow 
the neck to England’s king, but their wealth was 
endangered by revolution, 

But the political heavens were black and por- 
tentous. Every day saw some new wrong or 
insult heaped upon the colonists, and every 
night covered with its darkness some new move- 
ment of wickedness and shame on the part of 
the invaders. ‘Those noble men who were truly 
the fathers of our nation, were armed in soul 
with such resolves as England could not shake, 
and their influence upon the hearts of the lib- 
erty-loving people was fast spreading. 

It was a cold, bleak day in mid-winter—to- 
wards the latter part of January, 1775. At the 
head of the low, pebbly cape which makes down 
between the mouth of North River and the Bay, 
in what is now called South Scituate, stood a 
small cottage. It was built near the river, and 
not fur from the point where vegetation com- 
mences. The cot was only one story high, and 
connected with it were a shed and boat-house, 
the latter furming a right angle with the other 
buildings, and opening upon the river, the high 
tides reaching almost to its doors. A neat fence 
of quaintly arranged cedar pickets enclosed the 
yard, and here and there a leafless, thorny twig 
which appeared above the snow told that roses 
bloomed there in the summer time. 

Within the cot, in the principal living room, 
burned a generous fire which sent out a cheerful 
warmth into the apartment. Upon a high-back- 
ed, settee, on one side of the wide fire-place, sat 
a man engaged in reading. He was a short, 
thick-set man, some five and.-fifty years of age, 
with broad, heavy shoulders, and a wide, full 
chest. His head was bald upon the top, and the 
long, shaggy locks which hung down about his 
ears were gray and wavy. His face was broad 
and open, bronzed by long years of exposure, 
and beaming with soul and generousness. His 
eyes were of a bright hazel, and still undimmed. 
Such was Matthew Clyne. He had once been 
captain of a merchantman, but of late years he 
had spent most of his time in fishing. In early 
life he had met with a misfortune which crippled 
his energies for a while, and since then he had 
not been far from the waters of Massachusetts 
Bay. As he sat there now, with the glowing 
fire-beams lighting up his face, he showed the 
pure patriot in every lineament; and he was 
such an one, too, as might do much service in 
an emergency, for those muscles were like net- 
works of steel, and the stout cords like thews of 
twisted hemp. 

And there was another occupant of the room, 
and one who, save in soul and heart, was as 
unlike the other as possible. It was a girl—a 
bright-eyed, joyous looking creature, with sunny 
brown curls floating about her neck and temples, 
and the beauty-marked dimples playing upon her 
cheeks and chin. She had hardly seen tweniy 








years of life yet, and the warm blood of youth | 


flowed generously in her veins. In form she 
was as near perfect as one could hope to find— 
of a medium height, full and symmetrical, and 
glowing with the health of exercise and frugal 
temperance. From her lustrous hazel eye beam- 
ed that lovelight which so readily captivates the 


beholder, and which can never find birth save 
where the soul is pure. This gentle, loving 
being was the light of the old man’s humble cot, 
and her kind care and sweet notes had long 
since dispelled the gloom of the past. 

“ Belinda,” spoke the fisherman, resting the 
paper he had been reading upon his knee, “ we 
are to have a squad of those British troops close 
by us.” 

The girl laid down the pin with which she had 
been rolling out some dough, and turned towards 
the speaker. A shade of quick fear dwelt upon 
her fair face, and her bright eyes threw an anx- 
ious glance towards the newspaper, which was 
the last number of the “ Boston Gazette.” 

“ What is it, father ?”’ she asked. 

“A company of British troops are coming 
down to Marshfield, under Captain Balfour,” 
returned the old man, while an expression of 
indignation worked upon his features. 

“ But for what?” asked Belinda. 
should they be sent this way ?” 

“Why, you see the villanons tories have 
formed a league in Marshfield, under old Tim 
Ruggles—the black-hearted scoundrel! and they 
are trying to form more of ’em. The members 
bind ’emselves by an oath to oppose our 
continental Congress, and to put down all pa- 
triot meetings. So some of the patriots of Ply- 
mouth threatened to break this nest of tories up, 
and Ruggles has sent to Boston for help.” 

“But are you sure they will find help, father ?” 

“Why, sartin. General Gage has ordered a 
hundred of his soldiers here, and they are com- 
ing now, with three hundred stacks of arms, so 
that the tories can be armed in case of need. 
What d’ye think of that ?” 

But Belinda did not reply. She was engaged 
with her own reflections. She had heard of the 
brutal conduct of the British soldiers when they 
could get ram and opportunity, and she knew 
that her father’s cot would be directly in the way 
of the marauders should they chance to turn their 
steps towards Scituate. And more still: she 
knew that a large quantity of finely cured fish 
was stored in the boat-house, and some of the 
Marshfield tories knew it. This might offer an 
inducement to the cupidity of the soldiers. 

“You aren’t afeared, Belinda?’ said the old 
man, noticing the girl’s look. 

“No, no, father, I am not afraid,” she quick- 
ly replied. ‘ But yet you know what the na- 
ture of those men is. O, I wish they could be 
swept from ourland. They are a foul pest here, 
and a blight upon our soil. How long will they 
stay ?” 

“Not long, my child—not long. The people 
of our colonies will not long brook their inso- 
lence ; and when the stroke falls, it will fall with 
a crash.” 

“But why not rise now?” uttered Belinda, 
warmly. ‘ Why not start up and throw off the 
yoke ?” 


“Ah, sweet one,” returned the old man, shak- 
ing his head sadly, “‘ we must bear it yet awhile 
longer, for we are not yet prepared. And there 
is another thing: the first blow must be struck 
by the tyrant.” 

“ But has he not already struck the first blow ?” 
cried the maiden, with kindling eye. ‘Is not 
his continued oppression enough ?” 

“Not quite, Belinda,” answered Matthew, who 
when deeply affected spoke freely, and without 
that peculiar idiom which marked his conversa- 
tion in lighter moods. “ We can oppose the 
acts of the tyrant without a direct resort to arms 
so long as those acts aim only at the curtailment 
of our national rights; but should we take up 
arms now, and thus be the first to resort to force, 
we might be blamed by thousands who will be 
with us while we only act on the defensive. But 
the time is soon coming, my child. The Briton 
is chating and mad, and his temper will ere long 


“Why 





break forth. Let him but strike one blow—let | 
but one man fall in a conflict of his own seeking, | 


the country. Wait, wait, my child, and be sure 
the work shall commence ere long.” 

As the old man ceased speaking, Belinda turn- 
ed to her work, but her countenance was heavy 


| and the clang sball awaken every true heart in | 


with fear and sadness. She had allowed a‘spirit 
of dread to come upon her, and she could not 
drive it off. She had madeher bread, and placed 
it upon an iron pan before the fire, when a quick 
step was heard upon the snow-crust without. 
Belinda seemed to recognize the step at once ; 
for she turned her ear quickly towards the place 
from whence the sound came, and a look of joy 
sprang to her face. In a moment more the door 
was opened, and a young man entered. 

The new-comer was habited in a seaman’s 
garb, but the dress was nearly new, and made 
up with more than ordinary neatness and care. 
He was not very tall, nor yet was he short, but 
he had a squareness and solidity of frame that 
made him look less tall than he really was. His 
hair was light brown in color, and clustered 
about his neck and temples in closely curling 
ringlets. His eyes were of that bright, deep 
gray which bespeaks genius, and his other fea- 
tures were noble and bold in outline, and full of 
real manly beauty. He was, in truth, such an 
one as a keen-eyed commander-in-chief would 
have selected to lead an adventure where cool, 
dauntless courage and calm judgment were re- 
quired, for these qualities were plainly written 
upon his face. He stood erect, like one who 
knew his power, and his movements were char- 
acterized by that ease and grace which denotes 
experience in the world. Such was Rolin Lin- 
coln, an orphan—a native of Plymouth, and a 
descendant of one who came over in the “ May- 
flower” on her second voyage to this country. 
He had followed the sea since boyhood, and his 
last voyage he made as first mate of an India- 
man, which sailed from Salem. 

Rolin bowed respectfully to the old man, and 
then, with a faint smile, he turned towards Be- 
linda. He took her hand, and it trembled within 
his grasp. A rich flush suffused his face, and a 
warm moisture gathered in his eyes. She no- 
ticed the strange expression of his face, and, 
while the tell-tale blood mounted to her fair 
brow, she dropped her eyes to the floor, and her 
answer to the youth’s greeting was low and 
tremulous. She placed a chair near the fire for 
him, and then seated herself where she could 
watch her bread. 

“ Well, Rolin,” said Matthew, as the youth sat 
down, ‘‘so we are to have the British soldiers 
close at hand ?” 

“Yes,” returned the youth, while an invol- 
untary clutching of his hands told how deep 
were his feelings. ‘They are coming to- 
morrow.” 

“So soon?” 

“Yes, on the twenty-third, and to-day is the 
twenty-second. Iam sorry that they are coming, 
for I fear their presence may stir up premature 
trouble.” 

“And will they not be committing depreda- 
tions through the country?’ asked Belinda, 
tremulously. 

“TI cannot tell,” returned Rolin. “I only 
know their dispositions, and if they do leave 
our people in peace, it will be because they fear 
the cold weather. They are to have comfortable 
quarters at Marshfield !” 

After this there was a silence of some mo- 
ments. Rolin seemed to be dwelling upon some 
subject which weighed heavily upon him, and 


“the old man seemed to be waiting for him to 


speak. Belinda was more tremulous than ever, 
for never before had Rolin regarded her with 
such strange looks, and never before had she 
felt so strangely in his presence. Surely there 
was an electric chain connecting those two souls, 
for without a word to guide their thoughts they 
had both arrived at a point where the angle of 
friendship meets, and where the life tracks must 
cross and diverge from that point more and more, 
or where they must unite forever. 

A little while the youth sat with his head 
bowed, and then his eyes rested a moment upon 
Belinda. A slight tremulousness was visible in 
his nether lip, and his face turned a shade 
paler. 

“Captain Clyne,” he said at length, looking 
the old man in the face, and speaking low 
and deeply, ‘‘the time has come when those who 
have hopes to set at rest should rest them now. 
In the events which are clearly foreshadowed 
over our land we must know our friends, and 
especially must we know those who will demand 
our care and protection. He is doubly armed 
in battle who holds protection over some loved 
one that looks to him for safety. At this mo- 
ment I am alone in the world, with only my 
country and my friends. All ties of kindred 
have been severed, and for many a long year my 
heart has been alone on earth in its deepest beat- 
ings. ButI would have it so no more, nor can 
it be, for already another has found its holiest 
love, and another image than my own, appears 
upon its tablets. I must speak plainly, and you 
will answer me the same. We can neither of 
us know what dangers may fall upon our homes, 


Will you, can you, give—to my keeping—to my 
love and care—give to my soul—your swect 
child? Not to take herfrom you, but rather to 
take me to your home, and make me your child, 
too ?” 

Matthew Clyne started up from the settee and 
caught Rolin by the hand ; but he did not speak. 
He gazed a moment into the noble face of the 
youth, and then sank back upon his seat again, 
In the meantime, Belinda had covered her face 
with her hands, and the warm tears were trick- 
ling down between her fingers. The old man 
gazed upon her, and when he could trust his 
voice, he said: 

“Belinda, my child—you must answer our 
friend. Or, perhaps you have already answered 
him?” 

“ Not in words,” quickly returned Rolin. “TI 
have not asked her the question that has been 
laid up in my soul, for I knew not all your 
wishes. I only knew that she was as your very 
soul and life to you, and to you I felt in duty and 
honor bound to make the first proposal.” 

“Speak, Belinda,” said Matthew, struggling 
with his feelings. 

“Ay,” added Rolin, moving his seat near to 
Belinda’s side, “ speak to me.” 

The maiden raised her eyes, and a joyous 
smile beamed through her tears. Rolin moved 
still nearer, and extended both his hands. 

“Come,” he whispered. “If to me you will 
give your love and trust your life, then come to 
me now.” 

Belinda cast one quick, searching glance into 
her father’s face, and she saw a look of such 
holy joy resting there that she could not mistake 
it. Then she turned towards Rolin. For long 
months—ay, for years—she had loved him, and 
many a time had she prayed that he might love 
her, and that God would make her worthy of 
him. She felt a wild, thrilling realization of the 
fruition which had thus answered her prayerful 
hopes, and With a low murmur of joy she arose 
to her feet and moved tremblingly forward. 
The youth’s stout arms were wound about her 
fair form, and on the next moment she was npon 
his bosom. 

“ You love me, Belinda?” Rolin said, while 
the tears dropped from his overburdened lids. 

“Yes,” she murmured. 

“And henceforth thou art mine to love, to 
cherish, and to protect. Father,’’ he added, turn- 
ing to the old man, while the fair girl still rested 
within his embrace, “you give her to me 
freely ?” 

“Yes, Rolin. O,I have prayed for this. I 
am happy now, for my dear child has a protec- 
tor upon whom age has not yet laid the finger of 
frost. The winter of life is gathering about me, 
but Ishall heed not its blasts now, for the jewel 
of my soul’s most anxious care is safe. I have 
prayed for this, Rolin.” 

“So have I,” returned the youth. “And 
you,” he added, gazing into Belinda’s face, 
“have you ever hoped for it?” 

“T may not tell you all now,” she answered ; 
“but I have prayed that I might be worthy to 
love you, and to receive your love in return.” 

At that moment the old man discovered that 
the bread was beginning to burn, and as he 
arose to move it Belinda detected the danger and 
sprang toavert it. She turned the loaf, and was 
just upon the point of moving out the table for 
dinner, when she was again arrested by the 
sound of a footfall upon the snow-crust. lt was 
a slow, irregular tread, and unlike any with 
which she was acquainted. 

“ That sounds like some one in distress,” said 
Rolin; and he would have arisen and gone out, 
had not the fact of the stranger’s safe arrival 
been announced by a loud rap upon the door. 





CHAPTER II. 
POLLY POLL, THE BROKEN-MINDED. 


BewinvA went to the door and opened it, but 
she started back upon beholding the applicant. 
It was an old woman, threescore years of age, 
at least, and dressed in a garb of bear skins. 
She was tall and slim, with sharp, wrinkled 
features, and a face almost as dark as an Indian's 
from exposure. Her hair flowed down long and 
shaggy from beneath her bear-skin hood, and 





was of a light gray in color, while her eyes, 
which were small, and deep sunken in ber head, 
were black as jet. In addition to all this, there 
was a strange expression upon her face—a sort 
of wild, wandering look, which gave her an ap- 
pearance calculated to inspire a timid person 
with fear. 

“I’m cold, sweet lady, very cold,” she said, 
looking up into Belinda’s face. Her voice was 


harsh and discordant, and instinctively the maid- | 
en moved further back; but at the same time | 


she bade the old woman enter. 


The strange woman hobbled into the room, | 
| 


nor what evil may come upon the unprotected. | and seated herself in the chair from which Be- 
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linda had arisen. She then bent over the hearth 
and stretched out her long arms, and held her 
bony hands almost in the blaze. Thus she re- 
mained for some minutes, and during that time 
both Matthew and Rolin watched her narrowly. 
The latter seemed only moved by pity and curi- 
osity, but the former regarded her so earnestly, 
and his face wore such an eager look, that he 
seemed to have found something in those bel- 
damish features which awakened more than 
curiosity. 

As soon as she had warmed her hands, and 
rubbed them till the sluggish blood bagan to 
course through them again, she gazedup. She 
encountered the old man’s look first, and for 
some moments they gazed steadily at each other. 
Both Rolin and Belinda noticed this, and they 
were not a little puzzled. 

“My good woman,” spoke Matthew Clyne, 
after he had found that she could stare more 
keenly than he could, “might I ask you your 
name ?” 

“‘ Sartin you may,” returned the guest, while 
every feature seemed to work with a sort of con- 
vulsive movement. “ But don’t you know it 
now? Don’t ye know me ?” 

“T do not,” replied Matthew. 

“Well, now that’s curious. You the great 
general of England, and don’t know my name.” 

“Tam no general, madam.” 

“No? aren’t a general? A colonel, per- 
haps ?” 

“No.” 

“ Only a major?” 

“T am not a major.” 

“Then a captain?” 

“Tam called captain sometimes.” 

“Ha, ha—so I thought. Captain who ” 

“Clyne. My name is Matthew Clyne.” 

“Matthew Clyne?” uttcred the woman, gaz- 
ing more sharply than before into the old man’s 
face. “Clyne, did yousay? Matthew?” 

“Yes. Did you ever hear the name before?” 
The old man spoke nervously, and instinctively 
moved nearer to his guest. 

“Matthew Clyne—Clyne—Clyne,” soliloqui- 
zed the woman, gazing fixedly into the old man's 
face. “I have heard it, sir; and you must be a 
general. Now don’t deny it, for I wont expose 
you. Tell me the truth.” 

Of course, Matthew saw by this time that the 
woman’s mind was wandering, but yet he felt a 
strong desire to find out if possible who she was, 
and to that end he thought it best to humor any 
peculiar fancy she might have; so he replied: 





“ You mustn’t tell that I am a general, for it 
is not known about here. Now will you tell me 
your name ?” 

“Sartin. Ha, ha, ha. I knew you the mo- 
ment I saw you. But I wont tell. I wont ex- 
pose you. But, O, Clymy Clyne the general, 
when you destroyed your whole army—when 
you rushed ’em all into the mad, boiling sea! 
when you drew your sword and drove ‘em all, 
all in—’twas a terrible scene. “O, you might 
have heard the shrieks of the women, and the 
groans of the prisoners, and the wails of the poor 
little sucklings that snuggled close to their 
mothers’ breasts for sxivation! You might have 
heard ’em, and listened one moment. Bat I 
wont tell.” 

Matthew Clyne turned pale as death, and his 
hands trembled violently. 

“Who are you *” he uttered. 

“Polly Poll, 1 am, general. 
Polly Poll.” 

Both the old man and Rolin had heard that 
name often, and they now knew who their guest 
was. She wasa poor woman who had for years 
been wandering about through the country, be- 
reft of reason, and fall of strange fancy and whim. 
Where she came from no one could learn, for 
she never could tell, and no one knew her save 
for the wretched thing she now was. Yet this 
was the first time Matthew had ever seen her. 
He had heard of her often, for she had often 
been in the villages both north and south of 
him. 

But this revelation did not remove the old 
man’s anxious desire, for to him the poor crazy 
woman appeared more than she did to others. 
He saw in her something which led his mind 
back to the past, and in the words she had spoken, 
wild and incoherent as they were, he saw a key 


My name is 


to something which he believed had its origin in 
stern reality. 

“Polly,” he said, laying his band upon her 
arm, and speaking in a tone as soft and winning 
as he could assume, “did you ever know a wo- 
man named Marsella Paul 1” 

The beldam started, and for a moment the fire 
of her smal! black eyes burned like coals 

“Did you know her?” she fairly shricked, 
while Belinda started with affriyht, at the harsh, 
ungesial sound of the cracked voice. 

“1 did know her well,” Matthew anewered 

“So did I know her. She was my own 
mother.” 
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“ That could not have been.” 

“What could not have been ?” 

“Marsella Paul could not have been your 
mother.” 

“ Bat she was—my own mother. Ha, ha, ha. 
Ye think I’m a child of earth like yourself. 
But Taren’t. Iwas born in heaven. My moth- 
er was driven up there in a storm! A moun- 
tain reached up there, and she was on the top of 
it—a mountain of water! You wont deny that.” 

“No, Polly. But don’t you think that you 
are Marsella Paul?” 

“Me? Me my own mother ?” 

“But think a littl. Were you not once 
named Marsella ?” 

“Never! You’d make me out to be my own 
mother. Try that again and I’ll tell. J’ll tell 
all you did years agone when you had a great 
army. I know—I know when you drove ’em 
into the sea. I know, for I was there!” 

In a few moments the old man put the ques- 
tion in a different form, but he could get no sat- 
isfactory answer. The old woman’s mind ran 
off upon the subject of the British troops, and 
she accused Matthew of being a British general 
in disguise, and upon this subject her thoughts 
ran until dinner was ready. She was asked to 
sit up to the table, but she refused. Yet she 
was hungry, and she took some bread and fish 
and ate it by the fire, all the while talking, or 
rather muttering, with herself, about the British, 
and occasionally about storms at sea. 

After Belinda had cleared away the table the 
poor woman gathered her garments about her, 
and arose from her seat. 

“ You will not leave us now,” the host said. 

“T must,” the woman replied, “for there’s 
danger in the country, and I must overcome it. 
You have not heard that'the British {were here, 
and that the tories are going to be married to 
them. But it’s only a left hand marriage. 


The tories ’1l be but servants after all. Ha, ha, 
ha, funny, isn’t it?” 
“It is funny,” returned Matthew. “ But you 


need not leave us now. It is bleak and cold, 
and you need rest. Come—remain with us 
awhile. You shall find a welcome home here.” 

For a moment there came a gleam of grati- 
tude over the woman’s face, and the light of her 
dark eye burned more softly; but the same wild 
look quickly retarned, and with a spasmodic 
laugh she turned towards the door. 

“Tf I were of earth born,” she said, “I might 
need rest, but those born in heaven never tire. 
Yet I'll bless thee sometime for the kindness 
you’ve done to me now. You've entertained an 
angel.” 

With these words the woman opened the door, 
but ere she had passed out she caught the fixed 
gaze of Belinda, and stopped. 

“‘ Sweet one,” she whispered, while a strange 
shade passed over her face, ‘I know you. You 
came from heaven with me. Don’t you re- 
member?’—sh! Do not fearme. Why should 
you? Do you think I would harm you?” 

“QO, no,” quickly uttered Belinda, shrinking 
in spite of herself. “I know you would not 
harm me.” 

“Of course I would not. But don’t you re- 
member when we were up there together? You 
must remember it. I know you are the very one. 
Don’t be afraid. I will not harm you.” 

The woman moved nearer to Belinda as she 
spoke, and finally laid her thin, dark hand upon 
her head. There was something so earnest, so 
eager, in the beldam’s look, that the fair girl 
seemed fixed by it, and she did not move. 

“You aren’t your own mother,” the strange 
being continued. “Of course you aren’t, and 
no more can I be. Marsella Paul was my 
mother in heaven, and my name is Polly Poll. 
You see Paul is the heaven name, and Poll is 
of earth. So your mother’s name was Paul 
Marsella, and your name must be Mercy Poll. 
Aren’t it?” 

“Not quite,” tremblingly replied Belinda, 
hardly able to restrain a smile which the ludicrous- 
ness of the woman’s remarks called up. 

“Yes, it is, and one of these days you shall 
find it so. Give me your blessing.” 

The beldam sank down upon her knees as she 
spoke, and bowed herbead. Belinda hesitated, 
for she hardly realized what was meant. 

“Bless me, angel,” whispered the strange 
being. “O, bless me ere I go out again into 
the cold world. I shall never forget your face— 
never.” 

Tremblingly the maiden placed her fair hand 
upon the woman’s head, and in a faint voice 
she uttered : 

“ God bless you—bless you ever—and so will 
I pray.” 

The old woman arose, and big tears were in 
her eyes. A moment she gazed into Belinda’s 
face, and then, with her finger’s point pressed 
upon the centre of her brow, she muttered : 

“‘Once—O, ’twas a long, long while ago—I 
knew you well. We were both young then. I 
was just your age. We were mates in those 
times long passed. O, you remember it ?” 

Belinda at that moment caught her father’s 
eye, and he silently bade her to answer in the 
affirmative. 

“ Yes, yes, I remember,” answered the maiden. 

“You do! You do!” poor Polly cried, 
vehemently. ‘“O, I knew you would. How 
could you help it? Don’t you remember that 
dark, dismal night—that night when the wind 
howled like a mad wolf, and the great moun- 

tains of water came to bury our mothers up— 
and how they went to heaven, and then we were 
born there? yonand Ion the same day? And 
then don’t you remember how we came down to 
earth together—you and I—long years agone. 
O, we were children then. You remember?” 

Again Belinda looked towards her father, and 
she found him pale as death, and trembling vio- 
lently ; but he made a sign as before, and she 
gave an affirmative answer. 

“| knew you would remember,” resumed the 
maniac, “for we were so young and fresh then. 
But I am forgetting,” she continued, as the wild 
expression came once more to her face. “The 
British are upon us, and danger broods over our 
land. The tyrant is here, but fear him not 
while I remain on earth, for my arm shall be 
outstretched over this house, and all thas in it 
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dwell. God be and abide with ye now and 
forever !”” 

Thus she spoke, deeply and solemnly, and 
then she turned again to the door. She was 
urged to stay, but she would not. She passed 
out, and in a few moments more her steps were 
heard upon the snow-crust. A few moments the 
old fisherman remained in his seat, and then he 
arose and seized his hat and went out. Belinda 
went into the little room which looked out upon 
the back walk (the winter’s snow had so blocked 
up the front yard that it was not used now), and 
saw her father just laying his hand upon the bel- 
dam’s shoulder. She did not stop to watch— 
she only saw that he had gone to speak with 
their strange guest—and then she returned. 

“Who can that woman be?” the maiden ut- 
tered, as Rolin drew her down by his side. 

“T cannot imagine,” returned the youth. 

“But do you suppose she ever talks to others 
as she talked to me ?” 

“T think it very likely.” 

“But why should my father be so moved ?” 

“Surely I cannot tell. But he may explain 
it all when he returns. She is a strange wo- 
man.” 

“T have heard of her often.” 

“So have I. She has been around here sev- 
eral years, and she has been the same during 
the whole time. She is perfectly harmless, and 
as I have been informed, generally talks about 
the great storm which took her mother to heaven. 
She thinks the gale really lifted her parent up 
to the mansions of eternal bliss, and that she was 
born there. It must be that she has at some 
time been cast away at sea, and that some injury, 
or fright, then received, turned her brain. But 
let this pass until your father returns, and in the 
meantime, let us talk of the other thing that has 
this day happened. O, Belinda, you know not 
the happiness that dwells now in my heart. 
Henceforth I am to live for a new and holy pur- 
pose—to find joy and peace and rest for thee. 
You have seen my love, Belinda—you have 
known that I loved you for a long while. Is it 
not so ?” 

“Thave hoped so, Rolin,” the generous girl 
replied, looking up into her lover’s face with a 
happy smile. 

“Ah, sweet one, such hopes are generally 
based upon pretty sure foundation. And yet 
you speak truly, for though I felt sure you loved 
me, yet I have not until now been fully blessed.” 

Before Belinda could make any reply her 
father entered. His face wore a troubled look, 
and without noticing his child or her lover, he 
removed his hat, and resumed his seat upon the 
settee. Forsome minutes he sat there, with his 
brow resting upon his hands, and his gaze direct- 
ed towards the smoke which was curling up the 
wide mouth of the chimney. At length he seem- 
ed to remember that there were others in the 
room, for he suddenly started up and gazed 
upon his companions. He saw how eager they 
looked, and of course he knew how much they 
had to arouse their curiosity. 

“T know you wonder at what has passed, my 
children,” he said, “ but I could not explain it 
all if I should try. That woman looks like one 
whom I knew long years ago, and who was with 
me in the darkest hour that ever gloomed over 
the face of humanity. But she cannot remem- 
ber it—or, at least, she cannot be made to see it 
as it was. I may be mis—— No, I cannot be. 
It is she—it must be. O, why cannot she speak ! 
Why cannot the deep mystery of her soul be 
freed! Would that some kind power could 
unlock the mind that holds the past so close shut 
up! I cannot tell you all now; but at some 
time you shall know it. It is of little moment, 
of no moment save to me. You will not blame 
me. I may see her again—the poor crazy wo- 
man, I mean—and she may be morecalm. You 
will not blame me now ?” 

“Not at all, father,” quickly returned Rolin. 
“ Think not of us.” 

“Bless you, Rolin—bless you. And I know 
Belinda will not blame her father.” 

The maiden stepped quickly forward and threw 
her arms about her father’s neck, and as she kiss- 
ed him, she said : 

“If there’s anything unpleasant in the past 
forget it, for surely we have enough in the fu- 
ture for both hope and fear. Joy in our house- 
hold—fear for our country. But think of it no 
more, my dear father; or, if you do, be sure we 
shall not pry into the burden of your thoughts.” 

The old man kissed his sweet child, and soon 
afterwards the conversation turned upon the sub- 
ject of England’s king, and England’s soldiers in 
America. Yet, ever and anon old Matthew’s 
thoughts would turn back upon the past, and 
while, at such moments, he was gloomy and 
sad, his companions could not but wonder what 
could be the nature of the secret. 





CHAPTER III. 
MAKING AN ENEMY. 


Tux British soldiers, under Captain Balfour, 
had taken up their quarters in Marshfield, and 
the tories were much pleased with their presence. 
Of course the patriots were indignant at this 
fresh piece of impudence, but they offered no 
resistance, nor did they make any offensive de- 
monstration, yet they were prepared to resist 
any physical outrage. Among the tories of 
Marshfield, Jonas Danton stood as one of the 
leaders. He was a wealthy man, and had made 
most of his money as an officer under the crown, 
and more than half of all his possessions had been 
wrung from the hard-earned wages of the work- 
ing classes of Plymouth colony. He was a tall, 
spare man, with gray hair and black eyes, and 
with features sharp and angular. He had passed 
the bound of threescore, and each succeeding 
year seemed to add hardness to his heart, and 
cupidity to his soul. 

Daston was in his private room—it was on 
the third morning after the arrival of the British 
troops—and while he was cngaged in looking 
over some papers connected with his official busi- 
ness, the door of his apertment was opened, and 
his son entered. This was his only living child, 
and a single glance at the features of the young- 


; ef Danton woald have satisfied any one that 





Jonas was his trne father. Abner Danton was | 


thirty years of age, nearly as tall as his father, 
with the same sharp features, the same black 
eyes, raven hair, and a narrow brow, with con- 
siderable width of head from the ears backward. 

The old man laid aside his papers as his son 
entered, for he paid much deference to that 
youth. Abner had helped him in most of his 
pecuniary schemes, and not one deed of condem- 
ning guilt had the parent put through, without 
the assistance of Abner. Hence the child held a 
double rein upon the father, for he was not only 
a real partner in the gaining of the wealth, but 
he held the old man’s character in his hands. 
Jonas Danton would not even have dared to let 
the tories know of the frauds he had committed, 
for he had spared neither friend nor foe in his 
grasping aficr wealth. 

“ Well, father,” said the son, as he took a scat 
near the old man, “I am going up to Matthew 
Clyne’s.” 

“Ah,” returned the parent, while a slight 
shade of dissatisfaction passed over his features. 
“ What will you do there?” 

“Ask Belinda to be my wife.” 

“Are you determined on this, Abner ?” 

“T am, most surely.” 

“ But there are others who have wealth, and 
who would be full as glad to be your wife as 
Belinda Clyne.” 

“T know it, but who are they ?” 

“Why—there is General Ruggles. He has 
two of them.” 

“So he has; but what are they? One is old 
enough to be my mother, and the other is as 
homely as an old rick. No, I must have Belin- 
da, for she is the handsomest girl in the colony. 
Why—I would give more for her beauty than 
for all the gold old Ruggles ever saw.” 

“ But these handsome girls are generally high 
tempered things, my son.” 

“T care nothing for that. Leta woman show 
temper to me if she dare. She wouldn’t do it 
more than once. But we have money enough, 
and if I go to England, as I expect to, I want a 
handsome wife.” 

“Of course, Abner, you will do as you think 
best, but I do not like the ideaat all. Old Clyne 
is a rebel of the rankest kind, and I suppose his 
daughter takes after him.” 

“ Never mind that, father. By the holy piper, 
I’ll soon cure her of all the rebellion she has in 
her, so have no fears on that account.” 

The old man did not dare to offer much op- 
position, and after a few more words, Abner left 
the room, promising to be back before night. 
He then went to the stable and saddled his 
horse, and started off. He had seen Belinda 
often, and from the first he had been captivated 
by her beauty. Whenever he had stopped at 
her house, which he did on the previous summer 
when going up the river, on hunting and fishing 
excursions, she had treated him respectfully, but 
had maintained a cool reserve. This latter the 
young tory attributed to her natural deference to 
his wealth and high station in society. 

“She'll be amazingly astonished when I offer 
her my hand,” the adventurer said to himself, as 
he rode along. ‘And if I wasn’t going to Eng- 
land, and didn’t really want a wife, bless me if 
I don’t think she’d jump at the chance of taking 
my hand, and sharing my home, without any 
marriage ceremony. But I'll marry her hon- 
estly, and then there wont be any noise about it 
among these infernal rebels. But if ’twasn’t for 
the old man, I don’t know about even that.” 

Thus the young tory talked with himself until 
he pulled up at Matthew’s door. He hitched his 
horse in the shed, and then rapped at the door. 
Belinda gave him admittance, and he smiled 
most graciously as he greeted her. Old Mat- 
thew received him with becoming politeness, 
but the salutation was cold and formal. Abner 
took a seat near the fire, and fora while the 
conversation was upon the subject of the weather 
and other matters of like general import. Dan- 
ton knew the fisherman’s political opinions, and 
he did not care to say anything about the events 
which had transpired in Marshfield, or which 
were taking place in and about Boston. 

At length, however, the visitor concluded to 
broach the matter which had called him there. 
He was seated upon one side of the fire-place, 
while the old man and his child were both upon 
the settee on the opposite side. 

“ Captain Clyne,” he said, with some hesita- 
tion in his manner, “I have come upon a busi- 
ness of some importance, and I trust that I may 
have your friendship in its transaction.” 


“T should wish to be the friend of every good | 


man in all honorable transactions,” returned 
Matthew, very guardedly. 

“T could wish that I might have a few mo- 
ments’ conversation with your daughter, sir.” 

Belinda turned pale in aninstant. Abner saw 
it, but he did not think that the sign could be 
opposed to his wishes ; he rather concluded that 
she mistrusted his secret, and that an excess of 
joy worked with a sort of astounding effect upon 
her. 

“You can speak with my child here, sir,” re 
turned the old man. “It is too cold to leave 
the room, and of course you have nothing to say 
which a parent may not hear, for if you have 
*twere better unsaid.” 

“O, not at all—not at all, sir—only I thought 
that perhaps Belinda might prefer it. But it 
matters not tome. You know my position in 
society, and you know the rank J hold in world- 
ly matters. I have pondered long and seriously 
upon the subject which has brought me here, and 
have made up my mind that I have enongh of 
earthly goods, and that for the rest of life I 
should look for something higher. I wish, sir— 
a—I would ask you if you have any objections 
to my asking your fair and beautiful child for 
her hand, sir ?” 

Belinda turned first pale, but the pallor lasted 
but fora moment. The fire of just and deep in- 
dignation sent a glow to her face, and her dark 
eyes burned with a speaking light. Matthew 
Clyne seemed to have expected this, for not a 
muscle of his face moved, unless a slight curling 
of the lip might have been perceptible. 

“ You can speak with Belinda, sir,” the old 
man replied. “She is old enongh to answer 
for herself.”* 





The maiden had hoped that she should be 
spared this ordeal, but when she heard her fath- 
er’s reply, she nerved herself to the task. 

“Sweetest, dearest girl,” uttered Danton, 
turning to Belinda, and clasping his hands. 
“T will not stop now to tell you of my love, but 
Thave simply come to offer youmy heart aad 
my hand.” 

“You will excuse me, Mr. Danton,” returned 
Belinda, her lips trembling as she spoke, “but I 
cannot accept your offer.” 

“Perhaps you misunderstand me, Belinda. 
I mean to make you my lawful wife.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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BY MRS. SARAM B. DAWES. 


She sat like a statue calm and white, 
Tu the dear old seat of old, 

Where oft they sat in the clear moonlight, 
When his deep, fond love h: 2oid. 


The teardrops dimmed her lustrous eyes, 
Those orbs of midnight hue, 

And oft there burst low, stifled sighs, 
From out her heart so true. 


‘*He’s gone! and O ‘tis over now, 
The cruel words are spoken; 
I've heard my doom, and I must bow— 
The ties of love are broken. 


“ He ne'er shall know the crushing wo 
That fell upon my heart, 
When he bade me from his presence go, 
And said that we must part. 


“Ay, let him reek the halls of pride, 
Where fashion holds her sway, 
And choose him there a nobler bride, 
Than her he’s spurned to-day. 


“O why did he seek our humble cot, 
And win my virgin heart, 
And vow in this dear, sacred spot, 
That nought our souls should part. 


** Henceforth alone the life-path here 
With prouder step I'll tread, 
And none ehall know the gloom so drear, 
My heart hath overspread. 


“T'll teach my face to wear a smile, 
Tl be so wilaly gay, 
Although my heart is wrung the while 
With grief I ne'er may say.” 


They found her sitting there at morn, 
Like a statue calm and white; 

For her soul had sped ere the early dawn, 
To the realm that knows no blight. 
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CATCHING A BOOBY. 


BY EDGAR 8. FARNSWORTH. 





VESSELS cruising on the Pacific coast, any- 
where from Cape Horn to California, frequently 
fall in with a species of bird known among the 
sailors by the certainly not very poetical name 
of booby. These birds sometimes follow a ship 
several days in succession, and frequently alight 
on tke rigging, where they may easily be taken 
by hand. They are a large, black bird, and as 
stupid as they are black—for they will most gen- 
erally allow themselves to be caught rather than 
fly away ; and to this fact, I suppose, they are 
indebted for their name. 

At the time my story opens, I was before the 
mast, in the good ship Carioca, bound up to 
Acapulco. We were then on the Chilian coast, 
and for several days our youngsters had been 
having fine sport catching boobies, which had 
come aboard in great numbers, bat that after- 
noon they had all disappeared. 

After everything had been made snug for the 
night, our men collected, as usual, on the top- 
gallant forecastle, to smoke their pipes, and spin 
their yarns to while away the time untii eight 
bells. 

One of our number had just commenced “a 
stretcher,” when he was interrupted by one Joe 
Driscoll—said Joe, by the way, was a great 
practical joker, and was always ready to play « 
trick upon a shipmate, whenever an opportunity 
offered. 

“Hark! boys, I believe I hear a booby 
screeching !’”” 

We all listened attentively, and heard a sort of 
screeching noise aloft, similar to that made by 
one of the aforesaid boobies; nothing could be 
seen of one, however. As the noise still con- 
tinued, I approached the foremast, and after lis- 
tening attentively for a few moments, I ascer- 
tained that the noise was occasioned by the 
starboard fore-topsail sheet grating in the sheave- 
hole, at the end of the foreyard. I reported the 
result of my investigation to the men on the 
forecastie, and the man was about resuming his 
yarn, when Joe Driscell again spoke. 

“Tell you what, shipmates, if you'll only 
keep mum, when the boy Jim comes from the 
wheel we’ll have some fun. I’!l make him thiok 
there’s a booby aloft, and he'll go right straight 
up after him; when he gets up there, though, 
and finds there’s no booby there but himself, 
wont he blow, thongh? It’s as good as a month’s 
wages any time, to hear Jim sputter when he 
gets a little riled.” 

If Joe Driscoll could only have known how 
the joke would inthe long run be turned upon 
himself, we fancy he would not have been in 
quite so much haste about it; for, although he 
got the laugh upon Jim at the time, years after- 
wards, Jim turned the tables upon him in hand- 
some style, as our story will soon show. 

Joe had hardly ceased speaking, when four 
bells struck, and in a moment more, Jim came 
from the wheel. When he was abreast the fore- 
rigcing, Joe hailed him, thus: 

“TY say, Jim, there’s a booby somewhere aloft 
there for’ard.” 

“ Where is he?” said Jim, all excitement. 
“Inst show him to me, and I’ll be up after him 
qnicker ’n ever I went up to furl a royal.” 

At that instant, the screeching noise was again 
heard. 

“By Jupiter!” said Jim, “there is one up 
there; juet hear him!” and before Joe conld 
say more, he was half way up the lower rigging. 





He paused a moment at the foretop, and looked 
about, but sceing nothing in the shape of a booby, 
he was about descending to the deck, when Joe 
again hailed him. 

“I say, Jim, I’ve got my eye on him now; 
there he sits, on the fore-topyallant yard.” 

Jim looked up, and sure enough, there was 
something on the yard, that now it was nearly 
dark, looked like the identical bird; though it 


“was nothing more nor less than a grummett (a 


piece of rope in the form of a loop), that bel ong- 
ed on the yard—but it stood erect—which gave 
it very much the appearance of a large bind, sit- 
ting on the yard. 

Jim crept cautiously up the topmast, and top- 
gallant rigging, and stopped a moment at the 
crosstrees before going on to the yard, so as not 
to frighten the bird away by a too sudden ap- 
proach ; then laying slowly out on to the yard 
until he was within a foot of the so-supposed 
booby, he made a desperate grasp at the criuer’s 
legs, and caught hold of the aforesaid grummett ! 

As Jim started to come down, Driscoll sung 
out: 

“Tsay, Jim, don’t come down without that 
booby ; there he is, on the fore topgallant yard ; 
catch him quick, or he’ll be gone.” 

Joe had had a hard matter before him to keep 
from laughing, allthe while Jim was in the rig- 
ging ; but now that Jim had discovered how he 
had been sold, there was no longer any cause for 
keeping mum (as he called it), so he burst into 
a Joud laugh, and all hands on the forecastle fol- 
lowed suit. 

The boy Jim did not appear at all vexed by 
the joke that had been played upon him, but al- 
though we were seven months longer on the voy- 
age, he did not speak to Joe Driscoll in all that 
time. 

Years after the events recorded above, Joe 
Driscoll, now Captain Driscoll, arrived in Bos- 
ton from China, in command of a fine brig. As 
it would be a considerable length of time before 
his brig would aguin be ready for sea, not wish- 
ing to remain idle so long, he began to look 
about him for something to do, in the meantime. 
A few mornings after his arrival, he saw the fol- 
lowing advertisement in a New York paper : 

“Wantep—A master for the ship Stormy 
Petrel, for a short cruise only. Apply to the 
owner at the Astor House. 

“James D. Reynovps.” 


The next day, when Captain Driscoll called 
on Mr. Reynolds, to offer his services as master 
of the Stormy Petrel, little did he dream that 
Reynolds, the ship owner, was once the “boy 
Jim,” on board the ship Carioca—but it was 
even so. 

“Did you wish to engage a master for your 
vessel, sir ?”’ said Driscoll. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Reynolds, “TI adver- 
tised to that effect. I have had a number of 
applicants for the’ berth, but none that suited me ; 
the present captain of my vessel is just recov- 
ering from a dangerous illness; it will be some 
little time, however, before he will be able to 
take command of the ship, and I thought that 
while the ship was waiting for him, I might as 
well, provided I could get a suitable man, take 
cargo of something round to Boston.” 

In a short time, a bargain was struck up be- 
tween the two. Captain Driscoll agreeing to 
take the Stormy Petrel to Boston, for a certain 
sum of money. The day came for sailing, and 
Captain Driscoll upon going on board, was sur- 
prised, by not finding a living soul on board the 
ship—and no signs of acrew. Ten o’clock was 
the hour to start. Ten o’clock came, but no 
seamen with it. 

“ Confound it all,” said Driscoll; “here ’tis 
time that anchor was up, and not a man aboard 
yet. I'll work ’em up, though, to pay for this, 
when they do get aboard, the lazy beggars!” 

Captain Driscoll did not dream in all this time 
but what Mr. Reynolds had engaged a crew for 
his ship; but such was not the case, however, as 
the reader will shortly see. 

Just as the ship’s clock struck the hour of 
eleven, Mr. Reynolds stepped over the gangway 
of his vessel, and accosted Captain Driscoll. 

“ How’s this, sir?” said he; ‘I thought you 
were to be off at ten o’clock !” 

“So I was,” said Driscoll, “ but the crew have 
not come aboard yet.” 

“What's that to you, sir?” said Reynolds. 
Did you not agree to take my ship round to Bos- 
ton?” 

“Most certainly, sir; but how am I to do it 
without a crew *” 

“That’s not my lookont! you agreed to take 
this vessel to Boston—you said you could take 
her round quicker than any other man—now, 
sir, 1 want to see you take her round.” 

“There must be some mistake, here, Mr. 
Reynolds.” 

“None at all, I assure you, sir; it is all per- 
fectly plain. You said you could take my ship 
to Boston, and I engaged you accordingly; and 
now, sir, will you take her round, or will you for- 
feit your agreement ! one or the other, sir, I wish 
you to do immediately.” 

“Mr. Reynolds, I demand an explanation.” 

“ That you shall certainly have.” 

“ Joe Driscoll,” said Mr. Reynolds, straiten- 
ing himse!f up, and looking him full in the face. 
“Do you recollect, a good many years ago, of 
having sailed in the ship Carioca ?” 

“T do,” said Driscoll. 

“And do you recollect sending the ‘ boy Jim,’ 
aloft to catch a booby ?” 

“I do,” said Driscoll; “but what has that to 
do with you and me?” 

“T will tell you, ina very fow words, and then, 
sir, I wish you to rid my deck of your presence, 
as soon as possible. I am the boy, Jim—you 
sent me aloft to catch a booby. I found none, 
consequently I cought none. Bat IJ have at lee, 
both found and caught a boy! When I went 
on to that yard, and found there was no booby 
there, I inwardly resolved never to lose sight of 
you, until I bed paid you off in your own coin 
I knew you the moment you called on me at the 
Astor House, and acted accordingly. I have now 
no further need of your services, for you have 
forfeited your contract, and J have caujht the 


booby!” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
MY OLD HAT’S STORY. 


BY JOUN K. THOMAS. 
O stay thy foot, ungentle youth, 
Have pity on my worn-out age; 
Canst ever thou forget the truth 
I screened thee from the weather's rage? 


Art thou possessed of gratitude’ 
Or dost thou lack that quality, 
That thou shouldst in an angry mood, 
Spuro me with such a cruelty? 


Know, prond man, if you foree the tale, 
I've been where you can never be, 
I've gazed on diamonds in my trail, 
So brilliant, they would dazzle thee. 


Ay, once was I called graceful, fair, 

When roaming through my native dales; 
Then was I happy, free, and there 

I fearless walked in flowery vales. 


But ah, alas how changed those scenes, 
Naught lives but my remembrance now, 

Too dim to mirror such bright beams, 
Reflected from the landecape’s brow. 


‘Twas on a gentle summer's day, 
The bright, unclouded sun broke forth 
Among the trees, whose thick array 
Studded the green, unbroken earth. 


O "twas a lovely sight to see, 
The radiance of the god of day 
Unite with dewdrops on each tree, 
Dispelling them in cloudless spray. 





Unconscious as I lay beside 

A murmuring, mossy, forest stream, 
Recalling happy days, with pride— 

A yell awoke me from my dream. 


Instinctively I fled away, 

With hurried footsteps urged by fear, 
And hiding, in a covert lay, 

Till soon I found my foes were near. 


Then quicker than before I fled, 
With all my speed the dreadful epot, 
But quicker, with its poisoned head, 
An arrow to my heart was shot. 


And now T've little more to add, 
Except to ask thee once again, 

To give me to some helpless lad, 
And thus add lustre to thy name. 


For generous deeds will last for aye, 
In bold relief on memory’s page, 
They’!l cast their sunbeams in our way, 
To warm us in our wintry age. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE JOURNEY OF A DAY. 


BY FE. G. BARROWS. 








Ox morning in September, about a year ago, 
T left my caravansera, not, like Obidah, the son 
of Abensina, to journey over the plains of Hin- 
dostan, but to journey from St. Paul to Hudson, 
a distance of some twenty miles. There was 
little direct communication between the two 
places, for they were rather apt to regard each 
other as rivals, although the growing village of 
Hudson is on the Wisconsin side of Lake St. 
Croix, and St. Paul is the capital city of the 
Territory (pretty soon to be the great State) of 
Minnesota. 

It was adry, sultry day, and the prospect of 
a hot, dusty stage ride was not particularly in- 
viting ; and as we rode from place to place pick- 
ing up here and there an additional passenger, 
till the coach was full inside and out, before and 
behind—even the driver was constrained to ad- 
mit that there was not “room for one more in- 
side ”’—I gradually gettled down to the conclu- 
sion that we would have a sweltering time of it. 
There is little chance for choosing seats or com- 
panions ina crowded stagecoach, and I found 
myself squeezed in by the side of a man whose 
appearance did not prepossess me in his favor. 
His dress was not over clean, and his “ laggitch,” 
like that of Chawls Yellowplush on his foreign 
“voyitch,” was contained ‘in a very small hank- 
ercher.” He was a foreigner, but whether 
French, Dutch, or Irish, I could not tell; and 
his general appearance is best expressed by the 
word sneaking. As we were about starting 
from the stage office, a big stout man, in shirt 
sleeves and palm leaf hat, came up, puffing, who 
was recognized by the stage agent as the sheriff. 

“ Hold on a minute,” said he, “ I want to look 
in here ;” and came directly towards the corner 
I occupied, directing his attention, and of course 
that of the passengers, to myself. I began to 
feel awkward—I said nothing, but like Paddy 


when he got kicked down stairs, “kept up a 


powerful thinking.” I had paid my board bill 
that morning in as good money as the currency 
averaged—it couldn’t be that. I didn’t relish 
the idea of being taken for a rascal, or as a ras- 
cal, nor did I care about being searched just 
then, as I had a snug little handful of gold 
stowed away in my pockets, with which I was 
intending to negotiate for one of Uncle Sam’s 
farms. I felt guiltless of any crime—he had 
evidently “waked the wrong passenger ;” but 
what business had the sheriff of St. Paul in 
studying my portrait when the stage was in a 
harry ? 

By the time I had got thus far in my thinking, 
he had concluded his survey of my person and 
turned to my companion, who sat demurely by 
my side, looking as innocent as a lamb—at any 
rate rather sheepish. The sheriff reached over 
me and touched his arm, and he looked up with 
a start. 

“Come—I want you,” said the sheriff, in a 
grum, decided voice. 

“Me!” exclaimed he, in much perturbation. 

“Come along!” was the short reply. 

He hed looked around anxious!y—there seem- 
ed to be no chance of escape ; so he jumped out 
with his budget in bis hand, and the last I saw 
of him he was sneaking along up Third Street 
close by the side of the sheriff. 

As I settled myself into a comfortable seat, 
made by putting his and mine together, I tried 
to feel sorry for the man, but couldn’t help feel- 
ing glad thas I had a better seat; and while en- 
deavoring to pity his unfortunate condition, I 
selfishly found I was congratulating myself that 
my own condition was so much improved. “All 
right?” queried the driver, whip and reins in 
hand—‘“‘all right!” replied the agent, shutting 


<see THE FLAC OF OUR BNIGN. seS> 


the coach door, and with a crack and a whirl we 
were off ina cloud of dust. 

Most of the passengers inside soon settled 
themselves to sleep, the only wide awake indi- 
vidual who was up to fun being on the top. He 
was a stout, red-faced young Michigander, “ off 
on atime,” and contrived to keep the outsiders 
in a roar of laughter, thus preventing me from 
napping it with the rest. After a while, for a 
person may ride a long time for his money on 
the St. Paul and Stillwater stages, over a road 
not particularly interesting in scenery, we drove 
up at the “ Half Way House,” a small hotel 
where the “ stage took dinner” invariably, and 
most of the passengers something to drink. 

After doing full justice to the excellent dinner 
provided by mine host, the driver complavently 
waiting a half hour after the last man had fin- 
ished eating, the stage rattled off towards Still- 
water, and I started on another and more direct 
road to Hudson. The road was new and little 
travelled, a mere cartpath through the oak open- 
ings, a good part of the way. There were two 
sach roads which came out together near the 
hotel, looking very much alike, and I thought- 
lessly took the one at my right, and rambled on 
two or three miles, till I was first convinced that 
sometimes the riyit road is wrong, by coming to 
a house which I knew did not stand on the road 
I ought to have gone. 

It was a cheap, simple affair, half house, half 
shanty, and had been inhabited ; there were evi- 
dences of woman’s presence sometime, but it was 
now empty—the calico curtains were tightly 
closed, and the wasps buzzed about the cobwebs 
in the crevices of the locked door. Some twenty 
rods in the rear was a little picketted enclosure. 
I well knew what it meant, and curiosity led me 
to it. It occupied a spot about fifteen feet square 
on the summit of a grassy mound, in full view 
of the house. It was a lovely spot, but lonely 
now—not another human being probably within 
adistance of miles. Around were scattered burr 
oaks, beneath which the long grass and many 
colored flowers were beginning to pale befure a 
September sun, and away in the east sparkled a 
silvery lake. In the centre of the enclosure was 
a recently made grave, carefully banked up, and 
on its top were blooming flowers, beautiful flow- 
ers—not like those scattered all around me, but 
of a different kind, transplanted by the hand of 
affection from some choice garden—and there 
they blossomed, opening their rich coloxs to the 
sunlight, and pervading the air with their sweet 
perfume, on a lone grave hidden away in the 
beautiful wilderness, 

I wondered what was the tearful history of 
that mound, so carefully guarded and as fitting- 
ly ornamented—that mound scarce long enough 
for her. What a story of humble love and 
wedded happiness; of long journeying to the 
far distant Northwest, where fortune’s smiles are 
not confined to the favored few, but free to him 
of the strong arm and willing heart; of patient 
toil and perplexing difficulties in their new, half- 
made home, yet cheerful and happy with hope 
and each other; and then suddenly the dear, 
gentle one stricken with disease, the sorrowful 

hing and assid care of him who would 
but could not arrest the dark shadows of death, 
soon left alone, young and in the fresh vigor of 
manhood, to find his plans and hopes all swept 
away, his heart crushed with grief, and he going 
forth from the grave of all he loved to commence 
anew the hard battle of life—what history of a 
lifetime, of which this prairie grave was the 
finis, was not known to me, and I walked slow- 
ly back to the road. 

Just then along came a Dutchman and his 
 guten frau,” laughing and chatting gaily, and 
seeming as merry and cheerful as the birds, 
though what they said was “all Dutch” to me. 
They were riding on a load of their household 
goods, drawn by two stout horses, and as I gath- 
ered from his broken English, they were moving 
to a better farm and were much delighted with 
the prospect. I explained as well as I could 
that I had got on the wrong road, and as soon 
as the good-natured Dutchman comprehended 
the case, he readily invited me to find a “ goot 
place” on his wagon, already heavily laden, 
cracked his long whip and trotted me back to 
where I could see my path plain before me, re- 
fusing my offered compensation with some 
astonishing Dutch expletives, and seeming all 
the happier for doing such a positive kindness to 


a stranger. ; 
I walked on and on for several miles without 


seeing another human being, over bluffs and 
across stretches of prairie, occasionally passing 
along the edge of a lakelet dotted with magnifi- 
cent lotuses, and sometimes starting up a flock 
of wild ducks, geese or prairie chickens, till I 
became weary and thirsty, when I came upon a 
small unfinished cabin, the only one from one 
end of my road to the other. Near it was a 
hearty young Dutch farmer, with his blooming 
“frau” ina broad-brimmed straw hat, getting 
up a stock of hay for the coming winter. Myn- 
heer wielded the pitchfork, while his plump, rosy 
cheeked spouse drove the oxen. 

I asked if I could get some water or milk to 
drink. He shook his head at the milk, and pro- 
nounced the water “no goot;” but, “ woman 
give coffee” and so she did. She threw down 
her whip, ran smiling before me to the unfinish- 
ed cabin of logs, stilled the dog who growled at 
the approach of a stranger, prepared me a basin 
of excellent coffee, and served it in her best 
cups. Her husband soon came in, appearing as 
much pleased as his pleasant wife at the oppor- 
tunity of showing kindness to a travel-weary 
stranger. We attempted conversation, bat it 
was like “broken China ’—we couldn't make it 
go. He mastered English enough, with the aid 
of signs, to inquire if I resided in Hudson; and 
as I shook my head and said “‘ no—New Eng- 
land,” his long drawn ‘“Oh-h-h!’” and open- 
mouthed expression of astonishment was ludi- 
crous enough. I drank heartily of the coffee, 
and praised it honestly, for it was indeed good ; 
and wenton my way rejoicing, thinking it worth 
an afternoon’s walk to mect with two such ing§ 
stances of genuine kindness so cheerfully render- 
ed, as by these two honest young Datch farmers. 

By-and-by I came out upon the bluff which 








overlooks Lake St. Croix and its fertile shores. 





Just before me ran a road parallel with the lake 
and bluff. Inside of the road, in the edge of 
the oaks, were, at intervals of ahalf mile or so, 
arow of neat white cottages or farm houses, 
with their gardens, yards and outbuildings, nest- 
ling under the woody bluff. Across the road, in 
front of these houses, occupying the second shelf 
of land from the water, that is, above one bluff 
and below the other, were the farms—a level 
stretch of rich mellow land, about a mile wide and 
several miles long, being one continuous field of 
heavy ripened corn, and such corn as I had nev- 
er seen before. I thought of the old Illinois 
farmers who say “ Yer can’t raise cawn in Min- 
nesota—it’s too cold,” and thought that would 
be a glorious sight forthem. Behind the field 
ran a strip of green prairie, on which were herds 
of cattle and horses grazing. Beyond all this, 
and on either side for many miles, the clear blue 
waters of Lake St. Croix reflected the rays of 
the setting sun ; above, on the opposite there stood 
the flourishing, New England-like village of 
Hudson, while the high green bluffs rose in many 
fantastic shapes, to form a suitable background 
for this magnificent landscape. 

I hastened on down to the ferry, shot smooth- 
ly across the lake as the sun shot quietly behind 
the western bluffs, and as the shades of evening 
began to fall, sought my hotel and rested from 
my journey. 





A PATENT REAPER. 


The Detroit Advertiser tells of a team of 
bright bay five year old mares, fourteen hands 
high, long and low built, sturdy, tough, strong 
and smooth, recently matched by 8S. P. W > 
of Calhoun County, Michigan for farm service : 
a better team never settled a mould board into 
green-sward. had sixty-five acres of 
noble wheat, and he had purchased a new Mc 
Cormick’s reaper, to which in the pride of his 
heart he hitched the mares, scorning to disgrace 
his fine crop and new reaper by contact with any- 
thing in the shape of horse-flesh poorer than his 
very best. The mares were harnessed to the 
“ machine,” a raw Dutchman who had never 
seen areaper was put on todrive, and away the 
went. At the first revolution of the big reel, 
which they saw over their blinders, they became 
impressed with the idea they were bound “to 
run wid de masheen,” and sure enough they did, 
through the big wheat-field, in all possible zig- 
zag directions, cutting some, breaking down the 
balance, and scattering the grain far and wide 
behind them. The Dutchman clung to his seat 
for a while, yelling ‘‘ wo!” in nineteen different 
dialects, unt! the truck of the reaper struck a 
stone, whereat he bounded some ten feet into the 
air, describing a parabolic curve, with a radius 
of inconvenient length, and finally brought up, 
hull down, in the middle of the field. The mares 
kept on as though Ceres had hired Bacchus for 
a car driver, and was bent on a bust—the ma- 
chinery rattling, the great wheel revolving with 
fierce volocity, and the knives gnashing away at 
the grain like the teeth of a madman, until the 
breaking of a swingletree ended over the ma- 
chine, and the mares streaked it for the barn, 
where they remained at last accounts. The next 
day, six remarkably old fashioned cradles were 
observed busily at work in that wheat field, and 
a notice headed “ Patent Reaper for sale,” was 
to be seen posted on the front gate ! 











THE VARNISH TREE. 


The very best Japan varnish is prepared from 
the rhus vernicifera of Japan, which grows in 
great abundance in many parts of that country, 
and is likewise cultivated in many places on ac- 
count of the great advantages derived from it. 
This varnish, which oozes out of the tree on 
being wounded, is procured from stems that are 
three years old, and is received in some proper 
vessel, At first it is of a lightish color, and of the 
consistence of cream, but grows thicker and 
black on being exposed to the air. It is so trans- 
parent when laid pure and unmixed upon boxes 
or furniture, that every vein of the wood may 
be seen. For the most a dark ground is 
spread underneath it, which causes it to reflect 
like a mirror; and for this purpose recourse is 
frequently had to the fine sludge, which is gotin 
the trough under a grindstone, or to ground 
charcoal ; occasionally a red substance is mixed 
with the varnish, and sometimes gold leaf 
ground very fine. 

This varnish hardens very much, but will 
not endure any blows, cracking and flying al- 
most like glass though it can stand boiling 
water without any damage. With this the 
Japanese varnish over the posts of their doors, 
and most articles of furniture which are made 
of wood. 1t far exceeds the Chinese and Siam- 
ese varnish, and the best is collected about the 
town of Jassino. It is cleared from impuri- 
ties by wringing it through very fine paper; 
then about a hundredth part of an oil called 
toi, which is expressed from the fruit of bignonia 
tomentosa, is added to it, and being put into wuod- 
en vessels, either alone or mixed with native 
cinnabar, or some black substance, it is sold all 
over Japan. The expressed oil of the seeds 
serves for candles. ‘The tree is said to be equal- 
ly poisonous as the rhus venenata, or American 
poison tree, commonly called swamp sumach.— 
Agricultural Division of the Patent Office. 





AN ACCOMPLISHED BLIND MAN, 

The Journal of Chartres gives an account of 
a water-mill, in the hamlet of Olsleme, near 
Chartres, built entirely by a blind man, without 
either assistance or advice from any one. ‘The 
masonry, carpenter’s work, roofing, stairs, pad- 
dle-wheel, cogs, in a word, all the machinery per- 
taining to the mill, has been made, put up, and 
set in motion by him alone. He has also, the 
above journal asserts, made his own furnitare. 
When the water is low, and the mill does not 
work, our blind miller becomes a joiner and also 
a turner, on a lathe of his own invention, and 
so he makes all manner of utensils, and pretty 
toy wind-mills for the juveniles. He lives quite 
alone, sweeps his own room; his mother, who 
has fifteen children to care for, lives a mile off, 
and does not trouble her head about “ her blind 
boy,” for “‘he earns his bread now,” she says, 
“and does not want her.” In 1852 this blind 
miller was rewarded with a medal by the agricul- 
tural society of the arrondissement, for a ma- 
chine serving the double purpose of winnowing 
corn and separating the best grains from the 
common sort. 





IMITATING MAHOGANY. 

An old recipe gives a French process for ma- 
king any wood otf a close grain to resemble ma- 
hogany. Let the surface be planed smooth, and 
then rubbed with a solution of nitrous acid. 
Then apply with a soft brush the fullowing mix- 
ture: One ounce of dragon’s blood, dissolved in 
about a pint of spirits of wine, with the addition 
of a third of an ounce of carbonate of soda mix- 
ed and filtered. When the polish diminishes in 
brilliancy, it may be restored by the use of a 
little cold drawn linseed oil. Dragon's blood, 
as most of our readers know, is a resin obtain- 
ed by incision from certain tropical plants, and 
is sold at the druggists to the varnishers and 
marble cleaners. The method is extensively 
adopted in France, and might well be im she 
United States, for the interior decoration of our 
buildings.—Scienty/fie American. 
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MR. SNICKERS'S MISADVENTURE. 


BY JOHN THORNBERRY. 

Uscre Isaac Syickers, citizen of Gossip 
pee, a charming little village some ways back in 
Connecticut, had finally made up his mind that 
it was high time for him to go to New York. 
He had been once, when he was a boy in‘a satin 
et jacket and bone buttons, and never since. 
From that day forward to this very important 
one of his resolution, he had kept himself quite 
at home, while the great metropolis had gone on 
growing like a monstrous giant, as it is. 

He bade his family a very hearty adieu, and 
jogged away out of the dooryard with the gray 
mare, to reach the distant railroad station 
Everybody he met he wanted to tell of his pro 
jected trip, and at least to half of them he did. 
The cars took him to the boat,—one of the mag 
niticent steamers that plough the length of the 
Sound,—on which he duly embarked not far 
from ten o’clock at night, prepared, carpet-bag 
in hand, to undertake a thorough survey of the 
premises before “ turning in.” 

It is needless to follow him about the decks 
of the steamer, smiling pleasantly at his efforts 
to observe all there was worth observing; cer 
tainly would it be improper to follow him into 
the ladies’ cabin whither he made a successful 
sally, in his innocent eagerness to “find out jest 
how the hull concern was managed.” We will 
suffer him to go to bed and get up again, just as 
he was in the habit of doing at his own quiet 
home in Gossippee. 

Early the next morning he was out of his 
berth, had washed himself thoroughly, and made 
his appearance on deck just as the sun began to 
foreshow signs of its ruddy coming in the east. 
He looked in the direction of sunrise with one 
eye shut anda corner of his large mouth cle- 
vated to match, and took out his big silver watch 
to set himself right to begin upon. And then 
he commenced the proper investigation of mat- 
ters and things by daylight. 

One after another the passengers came from 
their beds, numb and half-awake, looking as if 
neither the night’s sleep nor the morning’s wash 
had done them any good whatever. Some paced 
to and fro, passing Uncle Isaac continually. 
Some gathered in knots at the guards, and talk- 
ed about the sloops in the stream, the houses on 
the shore, the white looking fortifications, or the 
islands. In the distance lay the city, an undis- 
tinguishable mass. Mr. Snickers generally kept 
his eyes fixed there, while his heart was wholly 
overwhelmed with the strange sense of its great- 


ness. 

In time the decks were black with the awa- 
kened passengers. Hell Gate was close by, and 
the shores were very near on either side. All 
began to crowd now at the guards, eager to see 
what there was worth their inspection. Few 
spoke at this juncture, for each one was wrapped 
in the silence of his own thoughts. 

Presently there was a loud cry which startled 
every one. All looked round to understand the 
trouble. 

“I’m robbed !” shouted a man, with every 
look of terror depicted on his ¢ e. 

Everybody instantly clapped his hand on his 
own pocket, to see if his condition was any bet- 
ter. It appearing pretty generally that no one 
else was in so unfortunate a predicament, all 
eyes thereupon began a survey of faces of their 
neighbors. A more suspicious congregation of 
individuals it would be difficult to find. 

“Im robbed of a pocket-book that contains 
seven hundred and fifty dollars !” exclaimed the 
loser, elevating his voice. 

Everybody’s attention having been thus mo- 
mentarily turned again to the unhappy traveller, 
a well dressed man in black improved the oppor- 
tunity to slip a bulky pocket book that might 
have held exactly seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, into the coat skirts of Mr. Isaac Snickers ! 
The most unfortunate gift of money he probably 
ever had in his life. 

The alarm was given to the officers of the 
boat, and just as she came into the stream and 
made ready to enter her berth at the dock, her 
engines were stopped, and a small boat went 
ashore to bring an officer on board. He came 
up the gangway, looking grateful for such an 
opportunity to display his fine qualities at rogue 
catching. 

“Search the passengers!” called out the cap- 
tain, while the steam blowed away at its high- 
est force. 

Some remonstrated,—others muttered; but 
all finally gave in Of course an honest man 
would have no fears. Innocence always holds 
up its head, and looks you straight in the face. 

The officer went around, and the passengers 
severally turned their pockets inside out. As 
they were one by one disposed of, they were 
passed over to the other side of the boat, where 
they awaited the result in anxious silence. Dur- 
ing that interval, it is fair to believe that every 
man’s countenance underwent quite as thorough 
a search as his pockets. 

At last the man with the big star on his breast 
came to Uncle Isaac. There were many behind 
him, whose turn was yet to come, in case nothing 
was found upon him. 

“Q, you may sarch me,” said Mr. Snickers, 
holding out his arms as if he was about to be 
measured by the tailor, and looking with one 
eye over at the Jersey shores; “I aint got no 
money that don’t belong to myself,—I can tell 
ye!” And he could not help laughing with in 
ward delight at the mere thought of the thing. 
He fancied it would be a good joke to repeat to 
the folks at home. 

“What's that, then” demanded the officer, 
holding up the identical pocket-book which he 
had just picked out of his skirt. 

“ What's that!” exclaimed Uncle Isaac, thor- 
oughly terrified,—“‘ God knows ; I don’t!” 

“My pocket book,” cried the man who had 
“ Seven hundred and fifty dollars in it, 





lost it. 
besides notes and papers! 
it by the outside !” 

A hasty examination proved the man’s own- 
ership, and his property was duly returned. All! 
the paseengers now began to crowd around 
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» wheels of the steamer began to 
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charye at 
revolve again. There was a jam of persons, 
and a confusion of voices. Above them all 
could be heard the voice of Mr. Snickers,—" I 
never took that man’s pocket book ! 


say I ever did such a thing! 


You can't 
My name's Snick 
ers,—Isaac Snickers ; and I live at Gossippee in 
Connecticut.” 

“Tean’t help what your name is,” said the of- 
ficer, gently trying to work his prisoner off into 
“You'd better try and keep a little 
quict, my friend.” 


a corner 


“Tshan't keep quict, for I'm not the man you 
take me for. Good Christopher! to think o’ 
my bein’ taken for a thief !""—and he tore his 
hat from his head, and threw it in a mad passion 
down upon the deck. The spectators laughed 
He stamped and cursed.a little; though no one 
heard what he said, for again they set up a roar, 
“Served the old fellow right,” some of them 
remarked to some others. 

“T'm a respect er ble man!" he said, extend 
ing both hands. “I'm an honest citizen! my 
name’s Isaac Snickers,—as 1 told you before; 
and you'll find it in my hat there on the floor !” 

Some of them picked it up, and found it was 
so. Strange that a regular thief should wear 
his name in his hat. But possibly not his own 
name. Ah, very likely. 

At this juncture, just when wretched Uncle 
Isaac was thinking of the dear old delights of 
home, and wishing for his soul he had never 
thought of leaving it, the boat touched the wharf, 
and the long plank was thrown to its deck. The 
passengers made haste to rush over, Among 
the foremost of them, too, the well-dressed man 
in black, whose ready ingenuity in an emergency 
had brought Uncle Isaac into his present misery. 

The report of the robbery had of course be- 
come spread around, as soon as it was known for 
what purpose the oflicer had boarded the boat ; 
and the moment the passengers began to come 
ashore, there was another officer—a sly detective 
—in the crowd, unnoticed, but watching every 
face that passed him. 

Suddenly he sprang from his position, and 
laid his hand on the shoulder of our interesting 
friend in black. “ You're my prisoner,” said he. 

The rogue fell back, turned pale, and tried to 
look the detective in the face. 

“They’ve found the money on another fel- 
low,” said the villain. 

“Who said anything about any money 1” re- 
turned the detective. ‘ Let’s go and see.” 

The vigilant detective knew nothing of the 
success of the search, and he therefore had a 
right to conclude that any suspicious person who 
came ashore might be the guilty party. So he 
improved his earliest opportunity to reap what 
handful of harvest was offered him, and grabbed 
our quiet friend as aforesaid. 

A crowd followed. The rogue was carried 
into the presence of his victim. 

“ Hallo, Sour!” salated the other officer, see- 


ing the gentleman in sable before him. ‘ Did 
you come on in this boat?” 
“T did,” he answered, with dignity. ‘“ What 


if I did, sir?” 

“Then you robbed our friend there,” point. 
ing to the owner of the pocket book ; “ that’s all 
there is aboutthat. I’m convineed that this man 
here is the wrong person. You took that money, 
and slipped it into our friend’s pocket, to screen 
yourself! I only wish I’d seen you when I first 
caine on board !” 

The rogue was dumb. He tried to look in- 
nocence, but it was nothing but blankness. He 
shuffled, and bullied, and evaded, and swore ; 
and then he held up his wrists for a pair of steel 
bracelets, and was led away to the great delight 
of everybody in general, and Mr. Snickers in 
particular. 

“ Take that, then!” said honest Uncle Isaac, 
stepping up briskly to his turned back and de- 
livering a vigorous kick with his new cowhides. 
“Next time, learn to let an honest citizen 
alone !” 

The policemen interfered, and the crowd 
cheered. And Uncle Isaac, gathering up such 
“duds ”’ as he had supplied himself with for his 
long contemplated trip, stepped with a light heart 
off the boat, and placed himself on board the 
early train from the foot of Canal Street for 
home; shaking off the very dust of his feet 
against the town, and hurrying back to old 
Connecticut again with all the speed of which 
steam is capable. 

He declared that Gossippee is jast the quiet- 
est and pleasantest village in the created world ; 
and advises all his friends to avoid New York as 
they would well, the old fellow who never 
stops to leave his card among his gentlemen ac- 
quaintance, New York will never see Mr. Isaac 
Snickers again. 





+e eo 
HORRIBLE SITUATION, 


A history of the Zouaves is just published in 
Paris, said to be written by a royal personage. 
Among other anecdotes of thie brave army is 
one of the Zouave Lieatenant-Colonel De Grand- 
champ. When M. de Grandchamp was only 
captain, he was lef: for dead on the tield, after a 
combat with the Arabs, in which a battalion of 
his regiment was nearly destroyed. The Arabs, 
like the Russians at Balaklava, when the con- 
test was over, proceeded to slaughter the wound- 
ed who lay on that portion of the field in their 
possession. M. de Grandchamp, the author telis 
us, was so completely disfigured by his namer- 
ous wounds that the Arahs, accounting him 
dead, neglected to cut off his head—for the 
Arabs decapitate, as the Cossacks spear, the 
helpless wounded. The French captain, how- 
ever, was in fall possession of his senses, but 
was nnable either to move or speak. In this 
condition he anderwent the horrible tortare of 
being used as « biock, on which more than forty 
of his maimed but living comrades were succes. 
sively placed, while their foes separated their 
heads from their bodies. 
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Tur Wortn —Thoagh the world is crowd- 
ed with the scenes of calamity, we look apon 
the general mass of wretchedness with very litce 
regard, and fix our eyes upon the state of par- 








| ticular persons, whom the eminence of their 
It’s mine, for I know | 


qualities marks out from the multitude: es, ia 
reading an account of a hate, we seldom reflert 
on the vulgar heaps of slaugtwer ; bat follow the 
hero with oar whole attention, through all she 
varieties of his furtune without a thought of the 
thousands that are falling around him —Jodnson 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE LAST APPEAL 


BY ERNESTINE, 
When you, beside the bed of death, 
Shall stand, and see my eyelids close, 
Shall watch depart my latest breath, 
My weary frame sin't to repose, 
Bow not in grief, 
"Neath the heavy stroke so early given, 
But turn to Him who reigns in heaven, 
And sesk relief! 


When you, within the narrow house, 
Behold them place my mortal part, 
My hands for you so busy once, 
Lay cold above my pulseless heart, 
Don’t weep for me; 
But think as you gaze on the calm, cold face 
You loved so well, of the biding place 
Of the spirit free. 


When ‘neath the ground you've seen me laid, 
And home return, in grief profound; 
No voice to hear, no smile to meet, 
Alone to wander up and down— 
Not hopeless be, 
Nor let escape those bitter tears and sighs; 
But hope with me to spend, beyond the skies, 
Eternity. 


When you shall wake at early morn, 
And seek in vain my form to clasp, 
And gaze around the room forlorn, 
No smile to meet, no hand to grasp— 
Not heartsick moan, 
As your sore affliction comes to mind, 
Nor think none worthy you can find, 
To call your own. 


When many lonely days have passed, 
And you another heart have gained— 
Another form your arms have clasped— 
The cypress for the orange changed, 
Not quite forget: 
Though your love for her most true shall be, 
Let memory live, and your love for me 
Keep sacred yet. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE BANISHED SAILOR. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 

Cartarn Ropprns told us the next story. 
He was a stout, powerfully built man, and had 
been a ship-master over twenty years. 

“ Well, boys,” he commenced, “my story has 
but little of the thrill to it, but it has a curious 
sort of a winding up, as you shall hear. Some 
ten’years ago—I had command then of the same 
ship which I now own—I cleared at Boston for 
Calcutta. About half of my crew were furnish- 
ed by a shipping-agent, and they were certainly 
good-looking men. I had no reasonto complain 
of them on the score of seamanship, for they 
were good seamen and understood their profes- 
sion. For a week all went on well, and I had be- 
gun to flatter myself that we should have no 
trouble on the voyage, when one of the men com- 
menced to exhibit traits of character which I 
did not much fancy. 

His name was Mark Lofton. He was a stout, 
broad-chested fellow, strong as an ox, and with 
a set of limbs which looked as though they were 
made of twisted ropes. His first exhibitions of 
evil were among the men, where he seemed in- 
clined to provoke quarrel and fighting. I called 
him aft and bade him let me see no more of his 
mischief. He made me no reply, and went for- 
ward with a sullen, dogged look. 

“Matters passed on for a week longer, and at 
the end of that time, as I came on deck one 
morning, I found a row going on upon the fore- 
castle. I hurried forward, and fond that Lof. 
ton had been kicking up a muss as usual. I in- 
quired what had caused the disturbance, but re- 
ceived no answer, so I turned to a foretopman 
named Anderson, and ordered him to explain to 
me what had happened. 

«<< Why, sir,’ said he, casting a kind of fearful 
glance towards the evil man, ‘Lofton came up 
a little while ago, and found Bill settin’ on his 
ditty-bag, an’ he shoved him off. Bill told him 
not to do that again, an’ atthat Lofton up and hits 
him a kick, and was goin’ to pitch into him, 
when me an’ Tom interfered. Lofton swore ’at 
he’d murder us if we didn’t let go of him, but 
we swore ’at he shouldn’t harm Bill, for Bill 
was only a boy compared with him. That's 
where we was, sir, when you came.’ 

“Tt’s a lie!’ said Lofton, with his fists 
doubled up. 

“Be careful,’ said I, looking him sharply in 
the eye. 1 suppose he hated to have the men 
see him cowed, so he thought he’d show mea 
littleof his spunk. At any rate, he turned full 
upon me, and said—and he looked savage, too, 
when he spoke : 

“*Don’t think I’m afraid of you.’ 

“That startled me. ‘Look out,’ I said, ‘or 
you'll find yourself in rather rough hands.’ 

‘At that he shook his fist in my face. I 
wasn’t a very weak manthen. I was taller than 
Lofton, and not so stiff, and my fist was heavy. 
With a movement so quick that he couldn’t 
avoid it I gave him a blow upon the side of the 
head, just below the ear, that felled him to the 
deck as though he’d been struck with a cannon 
ball. At first I thought he was dead, brt he 
soon began to move, and ere long he got upon 
his feet. The first word that escaped from his 
mouth was an oath, and directed to me. I 
struck him again, in the same place, but heavier 
than before, and he fell again like lead. When 
he next got up he seemed inclined to fear me, 
and he kept his tongue to himself. 

“*QLofion,’ I said to him—and I spoke rather 
more kindly than I would have believed it possi- 
ble for me to have spoken—‘ there is no need of 
my saying much, for you are sensible enough to 
know what order and subordination must be on 
board a ship. It gives me more pain to penish 
you than it can possibly give you to receive it. 
I want you to understand this. Now why can’t 
you behave as you should ? you know what your 
duty is, and you know how much happier you 
will be if you make yourself pleasant.’ I went 
on in this way some time, and when I went aft 
again I left him with his head down. I made 
no threat of any kind, but I talked just as 
though I didn’t believe that he would act so any 
more. 
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“ After this I fairly thought that Lofton would | 


behave himself. He was sober and regular at | 
his duty, but he had little to say to the rest of 
the crew. He was sullen most of the time, gnd 
I don’t think he spoke a dozen words a day, that 
he wasn’t obliged to speak. His peculiarities 
attracted my attention, and once I tried to get 
at the secret of his strange behaviour. One 
night, when he had the wheel, I stood by his 
side and asked him how long he had followed 
the sea. He told me, ever since he could re- 
member, save at intervals which he had spent on 
shore. I next asked him if either of his parents 
was living. He said, no. I was then going to 
ask another question, when he looked me in the 
face, and said he: 

“ «There, capt’n, you’d better stop where you 
are. I see your drift, and I a’n’t fond of telling 
my own affairs.’ 

“But you area strange man, and I cannot 
see through you at all,’ said I. 

“Well, an’ what’s the need of yer seein’ 
through me?” he growled, giving the wheel an 
extra spoke a port, and heaving it back again. 

“T said no more to him, but went about my 
own business, satisfied that he would do best to 
be left alone. 

“ We had reached the Cape of Good Hope, and 
thus far Lofton had maintained a dogged, sullen 
subordination since the scene to which I have 
referred ; but after we had doubled the cape, 
he commenced once more to show his evil pranks. 
One night he knocked Bill Cookson down, and 
kicked up a general row. I hurried forward 
and put a stop to it as soon as possible; but 
this did not stop it, forthe next day he had 
another fight. I told him if he did so againI 
would put him in irons, but he took no notice of 
my threat. He seemed to have become utterly 
reckless of all consequences, and at enmity with 
the whole crew. In fact, he appeared to take a 
sort of fiendish delight in feeling that we all 
hated him. We had now got so that there was 
no safety with him, and I carried my threat into 
execution. I puthim in irons, but I had to 
knock him down first. Ikept him confined a 
week, and then I let him free, but after that I 
went armed, for I knew not what he might do. 

“ But even this seemed to have no influence 
but to make him more ugly. The men all fear- 
ed him, for he was powerful; and more than 
that, they feared that he would not hesitate to 
use a knife if provoked toit. Atlength I got out 
of patience, and I found that the peace of the 
crew was destroyed while he remained on board. 
I tried to reason with the fellow, but he would 
only snarl and scowl at my persuasions. I was 
puzzled, [had tried every sort of means, and yet 
not a particle of impression could I have upon 
him. Ihad urged him with all the power of 
which I was capable. I had pointed out to him 
in every conceivable form the real joys of life he 
was throwing away. In short, no father ever 
talked more kindly and feelingly to a child than 
I did to him. 

“But finally I gave up. One day Lofton 
had been worse than usual, and as he gave me 
a threatening answer, I simply said: ‘Now, 
Mark, I’ve come to the last resort. Let me see 
one other act of evil from you, and I will set 
you ashore upon the first land we see! I will 
do it as true as there is a God in heaven !’ 

“He looked at me sharply as I spoke, but I 
could not see that it affected him any. However 
I let him rest at that. On the very next day the 
men were sent aloft to shake the reefs out of the 
topsails, I heard an oath from the main topsail 
yard, and on looking up I saw that Lofton was 
having a spat with Bill Cookson again. Lofton 
was on the Flemish horse casting loose the ear- 
ing, and Cookson wes next tohim. ‘Let me 
alone,’ I heard Cookson say, ‘I want to do my 
duty.’ On the next instant Isaw Lofton spring 
in and give the youngster a blow that knocked 
him from the yard. Quick as I could I ordered 
the men in from the yard, and hove the ship to. 
Bill was picked up though ’twas a narrow chance, 
for the blow he had received had almost stunned 
him. As soon asthe men had come down, I 
went forward with some irons and ordered Lof- 
ton to give me his hands, but he refused. I 
called on my men to help me, when the fellow 
drew his knife, and swore he’d run the first man 
through who placed ahandonhim. The words 
were hardly from his mouth when my mate 
struck him down with a belaying pin, and ina 
few moments more we had himironed. I spoke 
not a word, but confined him under the top-gal- 
lant forecastle. 

“Three days from that time one of the look- 
outs reported land on the larboard bow. We 
steered for it at once, and found it to be a small 
island, not more than three or four miles in di- 
ameter, and well wooded. I ordered the boat to 
be lowered, and then pat Lofton into it. It 
seemed hard to leave a human being in sucha 
place, and I made up my mind that if he would 
only beg for mercy, and promise to behave him- 
self, I would recant. But he did no such thing. 
Iwentto the shore with him, and he was sullen 
and silent, and even after we had landed him he 
spoke not a word until I had spoken first. 

“«You wont repent, will you?’ I said. 

“ His answer was only a volley of oaths, and I 
came off and left him, and ere long afterwards 
my ship was on her way again. I turned to 
look back upon the island and saw Lofton stand- 
ing nearly where I had left him. He was gazing 
after us, and then I determined that if he would 
only make the least sign towards the ship I would 
go about and get him. But as soon as he saw 
that I was looking at him, he plunged into the 
wood. We stood on, but I must confess that 
the face of that lonely man haunted me. The 
run to Calcutta was made in safety, and on the 
way back I meant to stop at the island and see 
if Lofton was still alive, but I could not find it 
again. I did not know its name, though of 
course I had its latitude and longitude, bat 
when within a few days’ sgil of the island a 
storm came upon us, and we lost the place, so I 
saw him not. 

“ But many atime did I wish that I had not 
left Mark Lofton on that lone island. Yet how 
could I have helped it? I could not have kept 
him under guard all the time, and had he been | 
loose, there was danger of his killing good men. | 








Thus I argued with myself, and gradually the 
thing ceased to trouble me. 

“Time passed on, and nine years rolled away. 
Once afterwards I found the little island—it was 
nearly on the southern tropic—and went all over 
it. It was five years after I had left Lofton. I 
found a hut made of boughs, and other signs of 
humanity, but there was no human being there. 
I forgot to tell you that after we had set Lofton 
on shore, I put after him a package containing a 
gun, a knife, and some powder and ball. In the 
hut there was a rude fire-place, and the ashes 
and coals were still there, though caked down by 
the rains which could now come through the 
broken roof. As I could find no further traces, I 
of course supposed the man must have found 
some means of leaving the island. 

“Last November I anchored my ship in Port 
Philip, at Australia. I went there to take out 
provisions and clothing for the miners, and also 
to carry p gers. Ir d at MeJbourne 
amonth. One day, after I had got all loaded 
up for my return voyage, and was only waiting 
for some passengers to come down from the 
mountains, I received a message requesting me 
to call at the hotel and see a sick man. I went 
up at once, andthe clerk of the house, who 
knew me, and knew what I had come for, con- 
ducted me up stairs, and showed me into one of 
the best rooms in the establishment. There sat 
a middle-aged gentleman, who arose as I entered 
and asked if I was Captain Robbins. I told him 
Iwas, and then he turned towards a heavy cur- 
tain which formed a complete partition, and mo- 
tioned for me to follow him. In there I found a 
bed, and upon it was a man whom I soon recog- 
nized as one I had seen before. His features 
were sunken and death-like, and the skin as dark 
as an Indian’s. The hair was gray; but ’twas 
the great black eye I recognized. 

““« Ah, captain,’ he uttered, trying to raise 
himself up, but failing, ‘don’t you remember 
John Wallace ?” 

“T was upon the point of replying that I had 
forgotten the name, when he made a sign for 
the physician to leave. As soon as the man of 
medicine was gone, a strange light shot athwart 
the sick man’s features, and in a low tone he 
said : 

“««But you haven’t forgotten Mark Lofton?” 

“You may believe I started. I recognized 
him in an instant, but how fallen and faded. He 
extended his hand, and I took it. 

“*Mark,’ said I, ‘I am glad to see you once 
more, but sorry to see you so. But you’ve 
caused me many unhappy moments.’ 

“ « How so ? he asked quietly. 

“ «Tn wishing that Ihad not left you on that 
island.’ 

“«Tut, tut, say no more about that. ’Twas 
the making of me. But you mustn’t expect to 
talk much, for I’ve but precious little life in me, 
and must say what I’ve got to say first. Yes, 
you made me, and I’ve sent for you now to sce 
you, and tell you. I knew when you first came 
into port, and then I hoped I should get well 
enough to go to the States with you.’ 

“Ttold him that he might get well as it was, 
and that I would wait for him, even though I 
was now ready to sail. 

“But suppose I couldn’t pay you ? he said. 

“Ttold him he shouldn’t pay me if he could. 

“Well, well,’ he uttered in a hollow tone, 
‘you wont be burdened with me. But listen: 
I say leaving me on that island was the making 
of me. For the first weck of my being there I 
only prayed that I might at some future time 
get near enough to you to murder you, and dur- 
ing that time I lived on berries and roots. After 
that I began to feel lonesome, and my anger 
cooled down. Then I resolved to open the bun- 
dle you had done up for me, and when I found 
the gun, and ball, and powder, the first feeling 
of gratitude that I had experienced for years 
came to my soul. You may now know whatI 
never would tell you before. When I was 
young I loved agentle girl, and she was snatch- 
ed from me—ruined—by another. I met her se- 
ducer, and I shot him. I was taken up and 
broke jail, and from that time I allowed my 
heart to sink into a hatred of everything. My 
parents were both dead, and I knew of no rela- 
tive on the face of the earth. Ugliness became 
a disease, and my baser passions I ever nursed. 
So had I lived for many years when you first 
knew me. But new feelings came to me in my 
banishment. When I had no human being to 
converse with, then I began to realize how neces- 
sary companionship was to even life itself. As 
I became more and more lonesome I remembered 
the good lessons you tried to teach me, and then 
I began, too, to acknowledge to myself that you 
had been forbearing and kind, even beyond my 
deserts. 

“« And so a year passed away, and at the end 
of that time I had actually learned all your les- 
sons word for word, and had now come to wish 
continually that I had profited by them. Prayer 
followed next, and then came the resolution that 
if I ever could get free from the island I would 
be a betterman. You may think it strange, but 
I had now come to look back upon you as the 
only guide to my reformed life. Your lips were 
the only lips that had ever, since my boyhood, 
spoken one kind word of counsel and advice, and 
upon your sayings my whole superstructure of 
character wasfounded. If I ever for one moment 
blamed you for leaving me there, the thought of 
how you bore with me, and how I trampled upon 
your kindness, drove such thoughts away. Ah, 
you have little idea what thoughts will come to 
a man in such loneliness. 

«Four years passed away, and during that 
time I lived on fowl’s eggs and fruit, and in ahut 
which I built of boughs. At length a brig was 
becalmed off the island, and I got on board. I 
gave my name as John Wallace, and professed 
to have been cast away four years before. That 





| brig came here, and I at once made my way to 


the mines, which were then just opened. I fol- 


| lowed up my resolution, and have been fortunate. 
| But I’ve met one enemy now that can’t be over- 


come. Yet, what is that?” He spoke this in a 
loud voice, and fairly sprang up to a sitting pos- 
ture. ‘ What is that?’ he repeated, while a 
bright fire burned in his eye. ‘But for you I 
should have died a miserable, degraded being, 





| 





but now I am happy and contented. The lesson 


has been a hard one, but nothing else could have | 


turned a heart like mine. I have seen my God, 
and in my soul I know all my sins are forgiven; 
washed away by the blood of the Lamb!’ 

“He fell back exhausted, and at that moment 
the doctor came in. Loftontried to speak again 
but he was too weak. The physician told me 
to come again in the morning. I returned to my 
ship, and on the next morning I went back to the 
hotel. I met the doctor, and he told me my 
friend was dead. J went up to look at him, and 
those dark, sunburnt features did wear a smile in 
their last, silent repose. 

“*He was a noble, good man,’ uttered the 
doctor, as we stood looking at the sleeper. 

“« He was,’ I returned. 

“© And yet a strange man,’ the doctor added. 
He had told me all, and his attachment to you is 
surely a singular one, or, at least, fostered under 
singular circumstances.’ 

“So we conversed some time on the strange 


subject, and at length, as I announced that I | 


must return, the doctor took me to the adjoining 
apartment, where there was a large trunk with 
my name on it. 

“« There,’ he said, ‘that trank is yours. And 
there is a letter, which, you will observe, was 
signed in the presence of a justice and three wit- 
nesses.’ 

“T opened the letter, it was quite long, and had 
been written by his attorney, at Lofton’s dictation. 
It iterated the thanks he had already bestowed 
upon me, and informed me that the trunk, and 
all that was in it, save one small package, was 
mine; and that upon that package I should find 
directions for its disposition. And last, I was 
forbidden to open the trunk until I had passed 
the Cape of Good Hope. I waited to follow Mark 
Lofton’s remains to the grave, and then I set 
sail. 

“T have been many times anxious to leave the 
Cape behind me, but never so anxious as then. 
But the time at length came, and on the morn- 
ing that my ship struck the Atlantic, I opened the 
trunk. I found a lot of old papers at the top, 
and below them I came to aB ble. Next I came 
to a lot of canvass bags, and—they were filled 
with gold! At the bottom was an iron bound 
box, and upon it was a letter directed tome. 1 
took it up, and saw, upon the top of the box, 
written, the name of ‘Wititiam Cookson,’ 
Bill was at that moment within three feet of me, 
my first mate! We read the letters together— 
one for him, and one more for me—and in them 
Lofton hoped that the remembrancer here be- 
stowed, might at least be some little sign of his 
well wishes for an honest man whom he had once 
so deeply wronged. In my letter I was desired 
toget the box to Cookson if he was living, and 
if he was dead I was to divide it among such 
of the crew of the old ship as were known 
to me. 

“‘T will only add, that Mark Lofton had left 
me forty-seven thousand dollars, and to Bill, 
twelve thousand. My mate and I had some 
strange feelings at that moment, and when we 
spoke the name of him who had thus enriched us 
our hands involuntarily met in a tremulous em- 
brace, and warm tears trembled upon our lids. 

“ You now know why I have given up going to 
seaany more. You can see, too, how natural it 
was that Cookson and I should enter into part- 
nership in the shipping business ; and you also 
will understand why we have called our new 
ship the ‘Mark Lorron.’” 





FORM AND USES OF PAPER. 


Light, soft and fleecy as snow, paper protects 
the finest cutlery; pressed into the form of a 
roller, it becomes as hard as metal, and turned 
in a lathe, is used as an instrument for manufac- 
turing paper itself. It is a package for the com- 
mon wares, and a thin slip of it pays for an es- 
tate or a cargo of the richest merchandize. It 
now constitutes the chief money of the world. 
The bulk of ali commerce is carried on by its 
means. All the wealth of the opulent classes 
consists of bits of paper. Preserving the impres- 
sions of priceless skill, jealously guarded in port- 
folios, or surrounded with rich frames, it is among 
the most valued possessions of the man of genius, 
at the same time it is proverbially the cheapest of 
all materials. Playing cards, trays of all kinds, 
drinking vessels, boxes, moldings and cornices 
for rooms, panels for apartments, and bulkheads 
for ships are all made of paper. It covers our 
walls, and boards for binding books, frames for 
pictures, toys for children, ornaments for bou- 
doirs, are amongst the few of the countless uses 
to which ingenuity has applied old rags. Per- 
haps the most singular part of the whole is, that 
paper is made from articles which are of no value 
except as materials for its manufacture. The 
vilest refuse—our cast-off garments, the beggar’s 
rags, the waste of cotton, worn out ropes, all of 
which we should be troubled to dispose of—is 
converted by the paper maker into an article in- 
dispensable to civilized man.---Scientific American. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Femate Lire amono Tae Morwons. By the Wife of a 

Mormon Elder, Published by J. C. Derby. 

This book describes outrages and atrocities of the Mor- 
mons *0 great that if one half is true. no punishment is 
too severe for the elders. For sale in this city by Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. 


StTanparp Seconp Reaper. By Epes Sarcerr. Phillips 
Sampson & Co., Boston. 
This volume is fully equal to its predecessors in charac- 
ter, and better adapted to the understanding of youth. 
An excellent work for every young scholar. 


CoRa AND THE Doctor. J.P. Jewett & Co., Boston 

This work is written in the form of letters from the wife 
of # pious village physician to her mother. Its incidents 
and plot are highly interesting 
CompLete Works or Suagspeare. Phillipe, Sampson & 

Co , Boston. 

This popular house has published the entire works of 
Shakespeare in ope large volume, in substantial and beau- 
tiful style 
great dramatist. 


Tat Desrrtep Wire. By Mrs. E. D. E.N. Sovrnworta 
T. B Peterson, Philadelphia. 


Like all the rest of Mrs Southworth’s writings, this te 


a home tale; showing in a masterly manner the result of | 


the workings of vice and the fortitude of virtue in the do 
mestic circle. It is one of the best books lately published 
Ts Trovsann a Year 
Peterson, Philadelphia. 
A moet amusing and interesting work: the characters 
are original and «triking—the plot complicated, and the 
language brilliant, bold and witty. 


By Sayre, C. Wagres. TB. 


Six Years Laren, or, Taking of the Bastile. By Devas 
= Peterson, Philadeipnia. 

The admirers of Dumas will find in this work an inter- 
weaving of historical facts, with all the brildancy and 
charm of the most giowing romance. 

Mr. Peterson has alto published in cheap form the foi- 
lowing from the pen of Dickens: Mother and Step Mother 
Sister Rowe; The School Boy; Seven Poor Travellers, and 


| The Yellew Mask. 


An invaluable work for the adinirers of the | 


HOW JIM WICKER’S HEAD GOT BALD. 


Jim Wicker was a comical-looking fellow, 
with a very young face, but by reason of having 
no hair, he looked very old from his eve brows 
all the way round to the back of his neck. He 
was very sensitive about the defect, and was 
somewhat celebrated, from a fight he had with a 
travelling agriculturist, who, upon being asked 
by Jim, “ what would cause his hair to grow on 
his shining poll, was advised to cover the top of 
his head with guano, and plant it down in crab 
crass."’ But Jim wouldn't quarrel with Captain 
Wild, for that gentleman was not only the host 
of the Furry Queen, bat also had the key of all 
“the refreshments ” in his possession ; so with. 
out hesitation he enlightened his auditory after 
this fashion : 

“You see the har always did keep rather scarce 
"bout my scalp, and I was always rubbing in one 
thing and another to fotch it out, for I was sar- 
tin the roots wagn’t dead, though thar was little 
to be seen above the ground. I'd heard of bar's 
rrease, and bought a gallon in bottles; but I 
velieve it was nothing but hog’s lard and mutton 
taller; so 1 thought I would have the genuine 
article, and I got old Dan to go out and kill 
something for my especial benefit. Dan told 
me it was in the spring, and that the bar was in 
bad health and out of season; but I believed he 
was trying to quiz me, and wouldn’t take no for 
an answer. A short hunt fotched a critter at 
bay, and Dan, by a shot in the vitals, ‘ saved the 
varmint ;’ but the bar was in a bad condition, 
for he looked as seedy as an old Canada thistle, 
and he had hardly ile enough in him to keep his 
jints from squeaking, bat what he did have I 
got and used ; and strangers,” said Jim, looking 
sorrowfully round on the company, “ in two days 
what little har | had commenced falling off, and 
in a week I was as bald asa gun barrel. Dan 
was right; the varmint was a shedding himself, 
and had nothing in him but Aar shedding ile, and 
the consequence is, 1 can’t in the dark tell my 
head from a dried gourd, if I depend on feelin’.”” 
—New York Dutchman, 





News Glances. 





Wuart 1s Meerscnaum '—Meerschaum is a 
mineral of a white, earthy appearance, and com- 
posed of silica and carbonic acid. It is found 
in Piedmont, Wales, and other parts of the 
world. When first dug up, it is soft and groasy, 
and lathers like soap, and on this account is 
used by some Tartar tribes for washing their 
clothes, in place of soap. The well known Tur- 
key tobacco pipes are made of it. 





EIS Seen 

Unpercrounp TeLroraru.—In Paris, the 
telegranh wires are laid under ground, no poles 
being seen in the street. A trench is dug, twelve 
or fifteen inches wide, in which the wires are 
placed side by side, but so as not to touch each 
other. Liquid bitumen is then poured on, 
which surrounds the wires and completely 
isolates them. 





> 

Tue Price or Fame.—A French lady says : 
“T have seen Mademoiselle Taglioni, after a 
two hours’ lesson, whtch her father had given 
her, fall exhansted on the carpet of her cham- 
ber, where she was undressed, sponged and re- 
d, totally ious of her situation. 
The agility and marvellous hounds of the even- 

ing were insured only at a price like this.” 








Enouisn Manuractures.—At the Paris 
exhibition, the English glass, porcelain, bronze, 
and fancy work generally, are not comparable 
with that manufactured at Prague, Venice, Mu- 
nich and Paris, and even in scientific instru- 
ments the English are surpassed by their for- 
eign competitors. 





A Lapy Travetiter.—Hon. Miss Murray 
has recently returned from an excursion through 
the great wilderness region of northern New 
York. She was accompanied by Gov. Sey- 
mour and others, and spent about a fortnight in 
the expedition—camping out in tents most of 
the time. 





Extraction oF Sutrnur.—An English 
chemist has obtained a patent for extracting 
sulphur from iron pyrites, by mixing pyrites, or 
other substances containing sulphur, with coke or 
charcoal ina furnace, and keeping them at a red 
heat yntil the separation of the sulphur is effected. 

Curious Cuurcu.—Dr. Bellows’s church, 
New York, is built in alternate layers of red 
and yellow brick, which gives it a resemblance 
to mutton chops, or raw pork, says the New 
York Mirror. Some of the finest churches in 
Italy are built in this manner. 








ee 
Cuina.— When clay is mixed with flinty earth, 
; and afterwards baked, it forms a semi-transparent 
| Tass; and as this compound was first known in 
China, and imported from that country into 
England, the ware thus made received its name. 
patio a ipa aonamesaaes 

Severe Orinton.—Lord Chatham, speak- 
ing of a statesman of his time who was in place, 
said: ‘That man would not be honest if he 
could, and could not if he would.” 





Free Lovers.—The “Free Love” doctrin- 
aries, who have been holding meetings in a hall 
at 555 Broadway, New York, were lately pounced 
upon by the police of that city. 
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Tre Frencn 1x Turkey —A French the- 





atre is to be started at Constantinople, and is to 
perform comic opera, vaudeville, and ballet 
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HOAXES, 

These sort of practical white lies have been 
current from time immemorial. The pleasure 
that mankind experience in being cheated always 
incites individuals to cheat them. The morality 
of deceiving people, even in fun, is question- 
able; and yet some successful hoaxes are so 
stupendous, such “gigantic jokes,” that even 
stern moralists forgive them for their magnitude. 
Such was Richard Adams Locke’s famous moon 
hoax, wherein he deceived thousands of persons 
by a narrative coined from the imagination, but 
dressed up with all the minftie of accurate 
science. Of similar magnitude was Theodore 
Hook’s imposition on the London tradesmen, to 
some hundreds of whom he wrote orders for 
large quantities of the articles they dealt in to 
be sent to a certain house in Tottenham Court 
Road. Never was such a throng congregated, 
even in London, for all the goods were ordered 
at the same hour of the afternoon. But this 
hoax wanted the redeeming quality of good na- 
ture, for it involved great expense, injury, and 
severe disappointment to the victims. 

Another gigantic hoax always struck us as the 
neatest and most inoffensive of its kind. It is 
the well known story of the invalid who was to 
fire the twenty-second gun at Paris announcing 
the birth of the king of Rome. Twenty-one 
guns, fired at intervals of a few seconds, signi- 
fled a daughter—twenty-two, a son born to Na- 
poleon. The old soldier suffered a long interval 
to elapse after the twenty-first gun; the vast 
crowd began to disperse in disappointment ; 
then, when these were completely “sold,” the 
veteran applied his match, and in a flash the 
murmurings were changed to rejoicing 

In Addison’s time, hoaxes were called “ bites,” 
and the inferior sort of wits practised them as 
extensively as they are practised now-a-days. 
One of them is ded in the Sp , and 
serves as a specimen of its class. A criminal 
sentenced at the old Bailey to be hanged, sells 
his body to a surgeon for five guineas, payable in 
advance. The moment he has the money in his 
hands, he exclaims to the discomfited man of 
science: “A bite! I’m to be hanged in chains.” 
The Yankees are fond of hoaxes, and are adepts 
in conducting them. They are perpetrated with 
a “total disregard to expense.”” Witness the 
ovations to Shales, the ‘ great American trage- 
dian,” to Mellen and to Pratt. The cleverness 
of hoaxing a sharp wit, or the public at large, 
palliates its immorality ; but there is little credit 
over half-witted victims, and such are most gen- 
erally selected as butts. 

Garrick, the great English actor, was con- 
stantly quizzing and hoaxing people. An inti- 
mate friend of his, Dr. Monsey, gave Tom Tay- 
lor a great many instances of this mischievous 
propensity. ne day, when Garrick was with 
Monsey, at the joyful sound of twelve at noon, a 
great many boys poured out of school. Garrick 
selected one, whom he accused of having treated 
another cruelly, who stood near him. The boy 
declared that he had not been iil-treated; and 
Garrick then scolded the other still more, affect- 
ing to think how little he deserved the generos- 
ity of the boy who sought to excuse him by a 
falsehood. The doys were left in a state of con- 
sternation by Garrick’s terrific demeanor and 
piercing eye; and he told Monsey that he 
derived much advantage from observing their 
various emotions. 

While he was walking with Monsey, on 
another occasion, he saw a ticket-porter going 
before them et a brisk pace, and humming a 
tune. They were then at old Somerset Horse. 
“T'li get a crowd around that man,” said Gar- 
rick, “before he reaches Temple Bar.” He 
then advanced before the man, turned his head, 
and gave him a piercing look. The man’s gay- 
ety was checked in a moment; he kept his eye 
en Garrick, whe stopped at an apple-stall till the 
man came near, then gave him another pene- 
trating glance, and wert immediately on. The 
man began to leok if there was anything strange 
about him that attracted the gentleman’s notice, 
and, as Garrick repeated the same expedient, 
turred himself in all directions, and pulled off 
his wig, to see if anything ridiculous was at- 
tached tohim. By this time, the restless anxiety 
of she man excited the notice of the pessengers, 
and Garrick effected his purpose of gathering a 
crowd roend the porter before he reached Tem- 
ple Bar. Such jokes as these we consider quite 
unworthy of a man, and wags who are perpetu- 
ally prectising them, deserve two be indicted as 
public nuisanees. 














Ovr Navr.—QGar gallant navy always acts 
when it has a chance. From China, we learn that 
the boats of the Rattler aad Powhatan lately had 
a brash with some ragcally pirates near Rulan, 
blew up their war janks, and sent cheir crews to 





the locker of David Jones, Eeg, 


SPARRING OF WITS. 
Outsiders are not aware how little actual fe- 
rocity there is in the public squabbles of editors 


and other professional men. Prentiss, of the | 


Louisville Journal, and the editor of the Louis- 


ville Democrat, used to abuse each other like © 


pickpockets in their daily papers, and yet they 
would sup together at night with all the cordial- 
ity of Damon and Pythias. 


In London, it used to be the custom for actors | 
and literary men to walk in the piazzas of Covent | 


Garden in the middle of the day, and then ad- 
journ to dinner at one of the neighboring coflee- 
houses. Murphy, the author, told Tom Taylor 
that he was one day witness of the following 
scene: Foote, the wit and actor, was walking 
with one party of friends, and Macklin (the 
“Jew that Shakspeare drew”), with another. 
Foote diverted his friends at the expense of 
Macklin, whom he not only turned into ridicule, 
but whose character he attacked at all points. 
Macklin was not less active in abusing Foote. 
This scene continued for some time, and the re- 
ciprocal attacks seemed to receive an additional 
stimulus as they passed each other. At length, 
all thé friends of both parties went away, and 
Foote and Macklin were left masters of the 
field; but Murphy lingered, after he had taken 
leave of Foote, merely to see how the combat- 
ants would treat each other. To his surprise, 
Foote advanced to Macklin, and said, in an 
amicable manner: ‘ Macklin, as we are left 
alone, suppose we take a beefsteak together,” 
“With all my heart,” said Macklin; and they 
adjourned to the Bedford, as if they had been 
the best of friends. Both gave public readings, 
in which they abused each other without stint. 
On one occasion, Foote expressed his surprise 
that Macklin should have had a Latin quotation 
in his advertisement. ‘But Ihave it,” he add- 
ed. ‘ When he was footman to a wild, extrav- 


agant student at the university, and carried his | 


master’s books to the pawnbroker’s, he probably 
picked up the quotation on the way.” After a 
pause, Foote added: ‘No, that could not be, 
for the fellow could not read at that me.” It 
need hardly be said that Macklin never served in 
such a capacity. 

Quin said of him: “If God writes a legible 
hand, that fellow is a villain.” And at another 
time, he had the audacity to say to Macklin 


himself: ‘Mr. Macklin, by the lines—I beg ! 


your pardon, sir—by the cordage of your face, 
you should be hanged.” 





A NOVEL VERSION, 

John Kemble used to relate many whimsical 
anecdotes of provincial actors, whom he knew in 
the early part of his life. He said that an actor 
who was to perform the character of Kent, in the 
play of “ King Lear,” had dressed himself like 
a doctor, with a large grizzle wig, having a 
walking-stick, which he held up to his nose, and 
a box under his arm. Being asked why he 
dressed the Earl of Kent in that manner, he 
said: ‘ People mistake the character; he was 
not an earl, buta doctor. Does not Kent say, 
when the king draws his sword on him for 
speaking in favor of Cordelia, ‘Do kill thy 
physician, Lear ? and when the king tells him to 
take his ‘ hated trunk from his dominions,’ and 
Kent says, ‘ Now to new climates my old trunk 
T’ll bear,’ what could he mean but his medicine- 
chest, to practise in another country ?” 





NovemBer.—This is the Londoner’s month 
of horrors and suicide. “No sun, no moon, 
No-vember,” says Hood. Nothing but fog—fog 
—fog, morning, noon and night. What a con- 
trast to our November, which is really a very 
creditable month, brisk and sharp and keen, bu 
full of exhilarating infl s. In sheltered 
nooks, a little foliage yet clings to trellices 
and branches, glowing in festal brightness in 
the noonday sun. It is a glorious season for 
out-door exercise, and every one who is able, 
should take advantage of it. 








Gorixc vp.—When Godard lately ascended 
in his balloon from Cincinnati, accompanied by 
some gentlemen of that “ilk,” he is said to have 
attained an elevation of 17,000 feet, where it was 
as cold as Siberia, and he traversed the air with 
incredible velocity. Leonora, in Barger’s bal- 
lad, as she is carried away on the spectral horses, 
hears her lover exclaim, ‘ Hurrah! hurrah ! the 
dead ride fast,’’ but Godard drove more furiously 
through the air in his xrostat. 





Movine.—They say three “removes are as 
bad as a fire.” But the “settling ”’ after the mov- 
ing is the worst of it—the shifts that housekeep- 
ers are put to, before they “get to rights” and 
find their implements. It is decidedly unpleas- 
ant to have your coffee served up ina Day & 
Martin jug, and to be obliged to substitute the 
bellows for the bootjack when you go to bed. 





Ocr Parer.—Oar paper may always be 
found at the periodical depots, threughout the 
country, for sale at five cents each. But the 
best way to secure it regularly, and at the earli- 
est moment after publication, in a neat, clean 
Jorm, is to enclose a year’s subscription direet 
to the office of publication. 





Reap 1r.—Qne of our admirable original 
novellettes by that favorite writer, Austin C. 
Burdick, is this week commenced in the Picto- 
rial, entitled, “‘The Visconti: or, Barbarizo, 
the Stranger. A tale of Milen daring the Mid- 
die Ages.” 





Snovrper Arms!—That fine corps, the 
Amoskeag Veterans, of Manchester, N. H., 
have voted to visit Washington in December 
or January. They will be the observed of all 
observers in the Federal city. 





~~. > 

Bocn Perers.—Let ovr subscribers, when 
renewing their schscriptions, remember that we 
send the Flag and Pictorial tegether for four 
deliars per annum. 





Szoorixe Brizetre.—The amount of metal 
thrown into Sebastopol by the allies during the 
last of the siege, was full 9,000,000 pourde. 


| EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
The 200th anniversary of the settlement of 
| Groton, Mass., was celebrated on the 30th ult. 
At Rochester, N. Y., they had snow in Ucto- 
| ber. Look out for fine sleighing this winter. 
In California, they raise onions weighing two 
| and a half pounds. Enough to make angels weep. 
| A Mr. Alpheus Beers fished out of a brook at 
| Stratford, Conn., a diamond worth $200. 
The parade of the Boston regiment, last 
month, was one of the finest we ever witnessed. 
It is said that a special ambassador from Ras- 
sia will soon arrive at Washington. 
The sloop.of-war St. Louis is to be stationed 
on the coast of Africa. 
Acattle-train, five-eighths of a mile long, lately 
came over the Boston and Montreal Railroad. 
Wickliffe, Bishop Taylor, Bishop South and 
John Knox all wore mustachios. 
Fourteen suits for damages have been com- 
menced against the Camden and Amboy Railroad. 
The receipts of the N. Y. State Fair, at Elmi- 
ra, were $12,000, larger than ever before. 
Miss Martineau is on the brink of the grave, 
from disease—but still works hard. 
In 1793, Capt. Seymour arrived at New York 
from Holland in nine weeks, a quick voyage then. 
In the last century, the news used to fly 
from Boston to Philadelphia in ten days. 
There is a gallery for cheap goods in the Paris 
exhibition. You can buy asuit of clothes for an X. 
Professor Silliman, of Yale College, is lectur- 
ing in St. Louis at present. 
The Grand Duke Constantine has written a 
complimentary autograph letter to Lieut. Maury. 
In Paris, they annually proclaim a “king of 
the pumpkins.” This year, he weighed 348 lbs. 
Mr. Irving lately witnessed the opera of Rip 
Van Winkle, and was highly delighted. 
Mr. Geo. F. Wright, a promising artist of 
Hartford, is in Munich, studying with Kaulbach. 
Intemperate money-making is the besetting 
sin of Jarge numbers of our countrymen. 
A chap in at Phillips & Sampson’s said he 
thought Shakspeare “ pooty good.” 
A Mr. Joseph Post was lately married to Miss 
Martha Rails. Strange, but true. 
| . Merriam, the Brooklyn meteorologist, says 
the Arctic zone is full of coal. 





COURAGE. 

Courage is generally a resolution to face dan- 
' gers with the extent and character of which we 
are acquainted. ‘All men are cowards in the 
dark.” A gallant sailor will show fear, the first 
time he mounts a horse; and a cavalry officer 
would be likely to show the white feather in a 
naval engag t. The readi with whicha 
man will face danger and death in one form and 
shrink from it in another, was strikingly exem- 
plified in Junot, one of Bonaparte’s generals, 
who won promotion by his coolness at the siege 
of Toulon. He was writing a despatch, by or- 
der of Bonaparte, when a bombshell burst near 
him. He promptly observed that he wanted 
sand, and it came justin time. Yet Sir Sydney 
Smith said that when Junot came on board his 
flag-ship, the Tigre, he was so frightened in 
mounting the ladder, that it was found neces- 
sary to hoist him on board through one of the 
port-holes. 











Heroes oF Romance.—Once upon a time, 
the heroes of r were selected only from 
the upper classes. Pope says: 





“Tis from high life, high characters are drawn.” 


But now-a-days, all classes of society have fur- 
nished their representative heroes, and with good 
reason. Just now, our popular writers are ex- 
ploring the lower strata of life exclusively. We 
have had “The Lamplighter,” “The Watch- 
man,” “The Newsboy,” “The Rag-Picker,” 
and lastly, ‘The Chip Boy of the Old Dock- 
yard.” We are waiting anxiously for “The 
Adventures of the Sand Boy,” and the “Con- 
fessions of a Retired Clam-Diggerir Ill Health.” 





Great Women.—Really, great women either 
live single, or unite themselves with such incon- 
siderable persons, that nobody ever thinks or 
speaks of them. No one ever thinks about Mad 
ame de Stael’s husband or husbands, and how 
very ridiculous the idea of a Mr. Joan of 
Arc would be! All we know of Mrs. Siddons’s 
husband is that he was a pleasing, affable per- 
son, once proprietor of Sadler’s Wells, who 
wrote comic songs! What a mate to the 
tragic queen! 








Racnev.—Just before the great tragedienne 
came over, and we add, came it over our sym- 
pathies, one paper described her as a “great 
danseuse,” and another congratulated the “lovers 
of good music” on her advent. When the author 
of the “ Piekwick Papers” was expected, we 
remember @ in journal announced that 
“ Boz, the au! Diekens,” was about to visit 
America. 










Rovre To rue Paciric.—The survey of the 
Mesilla valley secures to the United States both 
passes to the Pacific, and the new territory 
abounds in precious metals. Really, Uncle Sam 
is growing rich. No wonder he has twenty-two 
millions over every day he foots up his accoant. 





Bertrietr Pears.—This delicious fruit al- 
ways pays cukivators for rearing it. One fruit- 
grower in New York realizes $2200 per acre 
from kis pears. He puts 10% standard and 336 
dwarf trees on an acre. 





Tocetner.—lIt is a very agreeable fact to 
as that nearly seven-eighths of the subscribers 
on ovr books anite the Flag and Pictorial to- 
gether, in their subscriptions, and thus ebtain 
| beth papers at four dollare per anmun. 





Tue Ware Movwtaixe.—Visitors to thie 
romantic region, next summer, will have the 
benefit of the carriage-read, buik by Mr. Ma- 
comber, its energetic originator. 





Mies Hewnscer.—Tkie youthful American 
prima donna wes brilliantly successful in opera 
at New York. 








BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
Por the present week embraces the following contents 


“ Links in the Chain,” a story by Mrs. 8. P. Doveurr 

“ Hivinn of Life. by H Rica. ~ 

** Incident in the Coal Mines,’ 
W. Saunnares 

“ Alice La Vere.” a poem by Wriur EF. Pason 

* The Malay Proa.”’ an adventure in the Chinese Sea,”’ 
by Srivasvs Cons, Jr 


asketech by Farpsnicx 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
We give another gallery of portraits, embrace arenas 
of remarkable inventors and discoverers—vis., Wutten- 
berg, Watt, Daguerre, Whitney and Morse. 


View of Serra dos Orgaos, a celebrated mountain in 
South America. 


eg Church of La Gloria and the Aqueduct at Rio Ja- 
neiro 


View of Moscow, Russia. 

Roof of Tatar Villages, Crimes. 

A series of engravings representing the Boston Theatre, 
on the late cecasion of Rachel's debut, giving. first, a 
picture of the Grand Staircase; second, the Stage and 
atte cep why Higa third, a representation of the 

* Drawing-Room ; and, fourth, a view . 
bule of the Theatre. aah einige 


Portrait of Mrs. Farren, the distingui<hed and favorite 
actress. 


Representation of the House of Refuge, Randall's Ial- 
and, New York. 

A large, whole page picture of the United States Agri- 
cultural Fair, held in Boston, during t 
pon om » during the latter part of 

*.* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 





Foreign Ttems. 





_ The restrictions on the importation of salt 
into Russia have been abolished. 

Moscow advices state that 193,000 men h 
been added to the military force of Russia. yy 

A letter from Revel estimates the Russian 
marine forces in that part of the Baltic at 40,000 
tons. 

The Espana announces the death of Donna 
Isabella Maria, who was Regent of Portugal 
from 1826 to 1828. 

Pelissier, it is stated, will, iz addition to his 
marshal’s baton, be rewarded with the title of 
Duke of Sebastopol. 

The loss of life from snake-bites in Scinde has 
become so serious, that Government has taken 
measures for the destruction of these reptiles. 


_ The revenue returns of Great Britain show an 
increase of nearly eight and one-half gaiiicus 
sterling, owing chiefly to the additional income 
tax. 

Mile. Bosio, Lablache, and Tamberlik have 
quitted Paris, en route for Si. Petersburg, where 
the grave events of the war are not allowed to 
interfere with the public amusements. 

Baron Alexander de Humboldt has just cele- 
brated the 86th anniversary of his birthday, -but 
notwithstanding his age, he unremittingly con- 
tinues his important labors. 

Mr. Bates, the late town clerk of Belfast, has 

died of a broken heart, it is stated, in conse- 
quence of the law proceedings carried on against 
the bankrupt corporation of that town. 
_ New companies have been formed for increas- 
ing the amount of the French merchant navy. 
All the ship builders at Marseilles, Bayonne, 
Nantes, and Saint Malo, have received ‘orders 
for building ships that will take more: than two 
years to complete. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Truth fears nothing but concealment. 

Many a man’s vices have at first been nothing 
worse than good qualities run wild. 

We do not despise all those who have vices, 
but we despise all those who have not a single 
virtue. 

They who do speak ill of themselves, do so 
mostly as the surest way of proving how modest 
and candid they are. 

There are persons who wonld lie prostrate on 
the ground, if their vanity or their pride did not 
hold them up. 

_ How few are our real wants! and how easy is 
it to satisfy them! Our imaginary ones are 
boundless and insatiable. 

The acquisition of wealth is a work of great 
labor ; its possession, a source of continual fear ; 
its loss, of excessive grief. 

A parent who strikes a child in anger, is like a 
man who strikes the water; the consequences of 
the blow are sure to fly up in his own face. 

Gross and vulgar minds will always pay a 
higher respect to wealth than to talent; ‘for 
wealth, although it be a far less efficient sou..< 
of power than talent, happens to be far more 
intelligible. 

Plato, once seeing a young spendthrift eating 
bread and water at the door of an inn, where he 
had squandered his estate, the philosopher could 
not help saying : “ Young man, if you had dined 
moderately, you need not have supped so 
poorly.” 

A learned writer says of books: ‘They are 
masters who instruct us without rods or ferules, 
without words or anger, without bread or money. 
If you approach them, they are net asiccp ; ‘if 
you seek them, they do not hide; if you iiun 
der, they do not scold; if you ere ignorant, they 
do not laugh at you.” p 





Joker's Budget. 


Capillary attraction—the moustache. 

He who writes what is wrong, wrongs what is 
right. 

Why is Sebastopol like money paid? Becanse 
it has been shelled out. 

When is the weather favorable to hay mak- 
ing? When it “rains pitchforks.” 

When are writers like cattle? When they ae 
absolutely driven to the pen. 

Do fish ever sleep—and if not, what was the 
use of making a bed in the sea ? 

“* Well, Jemmy didn’t quite kill yor with a 
brick-bat, did he, Pat?” ‘No. By the piper, 
I wish be bad.” ‘“ What for?” “So I could 
have seen him hung, the veilyain.” 

“Tt is not proper for you to play school, my 
dear, today, for it’s Sunday.” “I know it, 
mother,” replied the Kittle girl, “but it is Sun- 
day-school that 1 am playing.” 

A remarkably hard dnnker, who was expir- 
ing, begged one of his friends to bring him a 
goblet of water, telling him, “On our death- 
beds we must be reconciled to our enemies.” 

A certain sign-hoard has the following classi- 
cal inscription: ‘All persons what are found 
fyghtening or trespussing on this groand will 
be executed wid the utmost wigzer uf the lawr.”’ 





Mra. W., walking on one of the wharves in 
New York, jocosely asked a sailor why a@ ship 
was always called “‘she.” ‘QO, faith,” says the 
son of Neptune, “‘beeause the rigging costs 
more than the hull.’’ 

An ignorant candidate for medical honors 
heving thrown himself aleost into a (ever 
from his incapability of answerigg the ques 
tions, was asked by one of the censors bow 
he would sweat a patient for the rheuma- 
tism? He answered, “1 would send him here 
to be examined !” 


Quill and Scissors. 


M. Nillus, a Freach mechanician, says that 
almost all vessels, whether ia weod er iron, have 
hitherto been constructed on a wrong principl 
The greatest possible strength has been given to 
the sides and bottom, while the deck has been 


| Beglected. But a ship shoald be regarded as a 


great tabe or box, capable of sastaining a load at 


| its middle whik suspended at its ends, or con 


versely, of sustaining loads at each end while 
supported at the middle. 

The Washington Star etates that postmasters 
have been instracted to retarn all unpaid letters 
found in the mails, to the offices from which they 
were sent. They have heretofore been for 


| warded, but the department consider that the 
| public are by this time fully cognigant of the 


new arrangement of prepayment. Foreign let 
ters will be sent as usn 

The forthcoming work of Agassiz contains in: 
teresting comparisons of the geological condition 
of America with that of the Old World, illustra. 
ted in a remarkable manner by the existing 
species of living animals in our cowetry. Mr. 
Ayassiz is greally encouraged by the success be 
has met with, 

The Buffalo Courier sayscthat Sam. Cowthard, 
of Fort Erie, has a porker, which, so far as size 


, is concerned, takes down everything of the kind 








| Marthe L Fraer J 


seen in those parts. It stands about four and a 
half feet high, and although in nearly ordinary 
running condition, weighs over @00 pounds, 

The Philadelphia Ledger says that the am- 
brella men in New York have been compelled 
to fit out a dozen whalers for the parpese of get- 
ting whalebone enough to keep ap their basi- 
ness. The ladies have put the whole stock on 
hand into their petticoats. 

The Troy Times says Mrs. Robinson is be- 
having badly at Sing Sing. She conducted her- 
self properly for some time, but latterly she has 
become as frantic and as ungovernable as ever, 
so that the matron has been obliged to confine 
her in a cell. 

The Hartford Conrant is informed by sev- 
eral correspondents, that there are no less than 
twenty faro banks in full operation in that city, 
and that here is more gambling carried on 
than in any city of its size in the Union. 

Immense beds of soapstone have been discov- 
ered within a few years past in Walcotville, 
Conn., on the Nangatuck railroad. A company 
has been former for the purpose of carrying on 
the quarrying business. 

Nathaniel Cammings, who rans the accomme- 
dation train between Waukegan and Chicago, 
Illinois, is said to be the oldest engineer in the 
United States, having driven the first locomotive 
placed on a railroad in this country. 

It is said that the execators of the estate of 
Mrs. Emily C. Judson, have made arrangements 
with the Rev. Rufus W. Griswold, D. D., to 
prepare a memoir cf her life and letters. It is 
expected the book will be published next spring. 


A fine boy named Frazer, fell upon his knife 
while running a race with other boys at Bighee 
Valley Mississippi; the blade entered his heart, 


| and he died before his tatker, who was one of the 


umpires, could reach him. 

A wedding lately came off at Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, which was the ninth occasion on which 
the bride had been made happy by matrimony, 
reminding classieal readers of the story of the 
Turkish princess. 

The captain general of Caba is apprehensive 
of another invasion from the United States, and 
has ordered the registration of all mechanics com- 
ing from the United States. 

It has been found that the minatest inhalation 
of chloreform will cause an immediate subsidence 
of nausea, cramps, and severe itchivg, in cases of 
bilious attack, securing prompt relief. 

In Dr. Alexander's church, Fifth avenue, New 
York, the choir has been dismissed, the fine or- 
gan has been removed so as to face the people, 
and the singing ie performed by the congregation. 

The Board of Education in New York city, 
estimates the sum which will be required for sehool 
purposes the coming year, at $1,023,354 26. The 
number of pupils last year was 128,608. 

A manufacturer in Plainfield, Conn., has 
been fined €20 and costs, fr employing a boy 
under 12 yeare of age, for 12 1-2 hours a day, in 
the Union Cotton Mull. 

A magnificent public park, two miles and one- 
third in length, by three-fifths of a mile in breadth, 
is talked of in New York—the cost between five 
and six millions of dollars ! 

Another effort is to be meade to sell the main 
line of the Public Works of Vennsylvania. 

The authorities of Fall River have appropriated 
£500 for a free evening school. 





Marriages. 








Tn this city, by Rev. Mr. Hentington, Mr John B 
Hartlett to Miss liza D. Smith. 

ty Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Vernon Jackson to Miss Martha 
MeVabe,. both of Chelsea 

By Rev. De. Waterbury, Mr. Willam B. Ricbmond, of 
Memphis. Tenn , to Miss Kate Wildes 

By Kev. Dr. Putnem, of Roxbury, Mr. Alexander Mur- 
rey Smith to Miss Mary UC. Lovering. 

By Kev. Mr. Richards, Mr. Charlies L. Bancroft to Mise 
Maria Lovise Roath 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr EBhailer, Mr Calvin L. White 
te Miss Ann M. Hom. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Laurie, Mr. Willian I 
Finney to Mies Sarah B. Edmands 

At Cambridge, by Kev. Mr. Spalding, Mr. Albert Pot- 
ney to Miss Nanc 

At Malden, by her Mr. Btebbert, Mr. Edward Holmes 
te Miss Mary Baeeden. 

At Newton Corner, by Rev. Dr. Caldientt, Mr. Horace 
Wentworth, of New York, to Mise Lacretia W. Hewes 

At Lowell. by Rev. Mr. Cole. D F. Clark, M D, of New 
Gloncester, Me, to Mise Mary 8 Latham 

At Newburypert, by Rev. Mr. Dwight, Mr. William N 
Hopkinson to Miss Laura KE Whittier 

At Woreester, by Rev. Mr. Bushnell, Mr Joseph A. Har 
rington to Mise M. Zela Pierce 

At New Befford. by Rew Mr. Widridge, Mr. George W 
Chase to Mise Phebe Ann Bosworth 

At Springfield. by Key Mr Buckingham, Mr. Dwight 
W. Patiner, of Amherst, to Mise Clara Penniman 

At Nantucket, by Kev. Mr. Hepworth, Mr. George H 
Sargent. of New York, to Miss Barah © Shaw 

at gartewn, by Kev Mr. Breed, Mr. Cornelius Mar 
chant to Mire Pauline M. CofSa 


Deaths. 


Te this city, Mr. Wiidam F Léaroln, 5} Widew Char 
lotte Wiesenthal; Miss Jane H Goodwin. 51, Mra Abby 
F.. wife of Mr. Aurtin Troeedeil, 2) Mice Kebenes 7 
White, 27; Mrs. Abby. wife of Mr. Samuel Tompaius, 
1. WP Lew Beg. 47 

At Roxbury, Mrs Caroline Kimball, 42 

At Charlestown, Mre. Sarah Kimball 32: Mre Abiewi 
Ed mands, 44; Widow Prudence Habart, 45. 

At Cambridge, Mise Abigail Dans 

At Somerviiie, Mre. Lucinda H wife of Mr Sarmas! # 
Sborer, 4J 

At Ent Cambridge. Mr. A Mettheweon 5 

At Laon, Meb wit . Mre Gareh, ete of Mr © OP fared 
and deuaghter of the iste Jonathan ( Blaney, of Mar 
head. aged 52 

At Beverity. Mre Susannah SMandiey, the cldert person 





in the town, 


At Scituate, Widow @ally Macritt. 72 

At Newton Gerner, Mre darak KK, wile of Mr. Willivm 
Henry Emery, 77 

At Newbury Mre Mary ® . wif of Mr Daniel F 
Kand @2. Mr Menry Heath 7). (ap Tomas Beutio 9 

At Townsend, Mise abty A Lewis 1 

At Worreeter, Mr Nathan Rogers 77 

At Pittsfield. Theodore Minsdawe Fe;  Widew Oliee 

At Baptocket. Mrs. Agenith Berrie, 


At Araby Mie BN & Pariey, of ipoton, B 
At Northampton. Mr. Willem M Decoy, &, Mew 


At Effingham NH. Mes Juliette F wif of Mr Geo © 
H. Samtera, a ‘tale att) 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) : 
TRUST WHEN THE SHADOWS COME. 


BY ESTHER B. STRATTON. 
~_——ree 


There's many a witching, merry eye, 

That as Old Time's car rolis swiftly by, 
Mirrors the scene of some joyous gleam, 

That lives in the heart like a clear, lost dream. 
There’s many a smiling, curving lip 

Life's roses touch with a roguish tip, 

That as pleasure’s cup the fays hold up, 

Taste deep the bliss that o’erflows the top. 


Dim shades creep over the merry eye, 

Fate throws Ills as the gay go by; 

This gathered dust soon breaks joy’s ernst, 
‘The moths creep in, and the heart-gems rust ; 
Care-lines steal round the curving lip, 

And the dimples fair from their niches slip, 
Gloom sleeps on the brow, there's no joy now— 
Trust was a stranger, its fires burned low. 


When joys throng around us, and bright glows 

The way, ‘tis not hard to remember who strews 

The fair boons we are craving, and guides 

So carefully onward our barks—if He chides, 

If he dim one bright hope our hearts deemed so true, 
Then ’tis hard to remember who sends the ilis too. 
Tis hard these repini these sad thoughts to quell, 


To trust when the clouds come and say, ‘‘ It is well!” 





It is hard to believe the dark curtain of care 

Is swayed by the Power that all blessings are! 

We know that fresh showers nature's beauties unfold, 
Tho’ they darken the skies, with their banners unrolled. 
But life’s showers, tho’ so needful, we scarce look to see 
What they are unfolding, so wopderfully! 

Ah, how blest the full heart, that tho’ veiled with dark ill, 
Can trust when the shadows come, and say ’tis God’s will. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE. 


BY MRS. MARY MAYNARD. 





Tue sun was setting in golden splendor, light- 
ing up the village windows and causing the old 
church spire to flash and sparkle almost as bril- 
liantly as it had done in the days long gone. 
Bright flashes occasionally gleamed amid the 
ivy that covered the old stone walls, as the last 
rays were reflected back from the deep-set, nar- 
row windows, almost hidden by their leafy cov- 
ering. 

That old church was the pride of every inhab- 
itant of the parish of Hollingwood, the almost 
sole remaining record of the antiquity of their 
beautiful village. The old mansions of the few 
nobility that owned the parish had been kept in 
repair, and in some instances so modernized that 
it would have been difficult to decide when they 
had been built. The old church, alone, had 
escaped the destroyer’s hand, and still rejoiced 
in its heavy whitewashed arches, stone pavement, 
tall pulpit and square pews, above which the 
heads of the congregation were just visible. 

On either side of the chancel stood the large 
monuments of the family of the great man of 
the parish, great gloomy-looking figures, sur- 
rounded by innumerable angel faces, garlands 
and harps, all discolored and dusty, but plainly 
displaying the old-fashioned inscriptions, which 
told the visitor the name and age of the Dame 
Judith, or of her father, Sir Norman, and many 
others of the family which nobody would feel 
much interest in, as the said Dame Judith and 
her sister were maids of honor to Queen Eliza- 
beth, and died some two or three hundred years 
before you or I was thought of, dear reader. 

There was no organ in the old church of Hol- 
lingwood, and the congregation were allowed to 

join their voices in praise to their Maker with a 
strength and devotion that would have astonished 
the inanimate worshippers of more refined 
churches. There were many fair faces and 
sweet voices in that congregation, but fairest 
and sweetest were the face and voice of Alice 
Brooks, the adopted daughter of the village 
blacksmith, and the fairest maiden in Holling- 
wood. 

Many were the admiring glances cast toward 
the high oaken walls of the pew above which 
that sweet face was visible, in strong contrast to 
the dark complexion and homely looks of old 
Jchn Brooks and his wife; but Alice never 
raised her eyes from her book, unless it was to 
fix them on the old white-haired minister, so the 
young men of Hollingwood decided that with 
all her beauty Alice Brooks had no heart, and 
very wisely turned their attention to the more 
sociable if plainer beauties of the village. 

But Alice had a heart, and a warm one, too; 
and if she treated their advances coldly, it was 
not through any disdain for the honor they 
would bestow upon her, but simply because she 
loved with her whole heart one who was the re- 
alization of all her maiden dreams of a lover. 

Sad hour was it for thee, sweet Alice, when 
Henry Castleman came home to his father’s, 
and sadder still when he wooed you under the 
shadow of the old willow, until your heart was 
no longer your own, and in your ignorance, you 
rejoiced that it was so, and gave no thought to 
the future. 

The father of young Castleman was the rich- 
est farmer in Hollingwood, respected and be- 
loved by his tenants, but feared in his own house 
and disliked by the neighboring farmers. In his 
capacity of church warden, he had always been 
the friend of the poor; and not content with the 
yearly charitable distributions that were made, 
he was always proposing some improvement or 
repairing that gave work to many, and helped to 
make him popular. 

This would have been all very well, had it 
Not attracted the attention of the great man of 
Hollingwood (every parish in England haa its 
great man), who, pleased at the comfort and 
cleanliness everywhere apparent among the vil- 
lagers, felt much satisfaction in showing Mr. 
Castleman how he appreciated his endeavors to 
improve Hollingwood, by frequently inviting 
him to his table, sending for him to give his 
opinions onany new farming experiment, and, 
in fact, doing much more than was necessary to 
insure the ill wil! of the less fortunate farmers in 
the neighborhood. 

Mr. Castleman was a proud man, and looked 
with supreme indifference on those who sneered 

athis intimacy with the Earl of H.; and, in 
spite of the many predictions that it would soon 
end, he continued to visit at the Park and dine 
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and walk with his lordship, and also to cherish 


some ambitious plans that, had they been known, 
would have made him still more disliked by his 
old friends. 

His wife, a pale, delicate woman, a sincere 
Christian, and a most affectionate wife and 
mother, took no interest or part in the plans of 
her worldly-minded husband, but strove to bring 
up her children in the right way as far as she 
knew how, and submitted with the best grace 
she could when her husband’s opinion differed 
from her own, which was very often, and he al- 
ways had his own way. 

Henry, their only son, was not quite twenty at 
the time our story commences; he had come 
home to spend his college vacation, had met 
Alice Brooks, had won her heart, and given her 
his own, and only waited afavorable opportunity 
to ask his father’s consent to receive her as his 
betrothed. Not adoubt of approval had crossed 
his mind until he opened his heart to his mother, 
and even then he could not believe that her fears 
were well grounded. His father had always 
been so kind, was so rejoiced at the letters re- 
ceived from those under whose care he had been, 
was, in fuct, so confidential and kind, evidently 
treating him as a man, and no longer a boy, 
that with the blindness of young love, Henry 
could see nothing in the future but happiness 
and his Alice. 

The poor child loved him with a strength and 
depth far greater than he ever imagined ; for, 
naturally shy and reserved, she was not one to 
lavish caresses on one she looked up to as her 
superior in every way, and he, boy-like, though 
he would have been enraptured at a sisterly kiss 
or fond caress, was checked by her reserve, and 
though he almost worshipped her whom he 
knew was so gentle and good, he doubted, at 
times, the love that was so timid and shy. 

Sixteen years before, Alice, then an infant of 
a few months old, was left at the door of Mr. 
and Mrs, Brooks one cold winter’s night. No 
clue to her birth had ever been discovered, and 
the only explanation of her sudden appearance 
in Hollingwood was the report of some gipsies 
having been seen on the outskirts of the parish. 
The general opinion was that the child had been 
stolen, a conclusion that the beauty of its dress 
and the value of a small cross, suspended from 
its neck, went much to strengthen ; but then why 
did they give her up? and why not have kept 
the cross? were questions easier asked than an- 
swered, and so her birth. remained a mystery, 
and the little foundling was adopted by old John 
Brooks and his dame, and grew up to be their 
pride and joy. 

The old minister and his wife had been much 
interested in the little stranger, and had spent 
much time and pains in instructing her in those 
things that seemed more fitted for her elevated 
and intelligent mind, than for the lowly station 
in which she was placed. 

She was passion :tely fond of music, and Mrs. 
Lockwood, herself wu admirable musician, took 
deep delight in seeing her favorite master diffi- 
culties with a patience that bid fair to place her 
in the highest ranks of musical talent. 

The instructions of her kind friends were im- 
proved on by Alice, and when she was sixteen, 
there was not a better educated young lady in 
the parish, not excepting the daughters of Lord 
H. They were accomplished and brilliant girls, 
but it was a false show, and beneath the outward 
glare of fashion and wit they hid dispositions 
anything but good. They were not beautifal, 
and the extraordinary loveliness and grace of the 
beautiful Alice caused her to be disliked to a de- 
gree that at last prevented their visiting at the 
rectory, where her praises were sure to be sound- 
ed, and where they had frequently met the min- 
ister’s favorite pupil. Alice had always treated 
them with the respect their high station demand- 
ed; but she shrank from the sarcastic speeches 
and disdainful looks of the haughty ladies, and 
never left their presence without a painful feeling 
of humiliation at their contemptuous treatment. 
She was kind and pleasant with every one, but 
made no associates in the village, and was con- 
sidered a rather proud girl by those who were 
the equals of her adopted parents. 

The few weeks since her acquaintance with 
Henry Castleman had seemed like a bright 
dream, and as the time approached when he must 
leave her, the heart of poor Alice was filled with 

d at the prospect of lonely hours uncheered 
by the presence of him who had become so dear 


to her. 
It was the night before his departure, and 


they had met for the last time for long, weary 
months. She had vainly tried to smother her 
grief, but wher the parting came, restraint was 
useless, and with bitter sobs and tears she clung 
to him who had so suddenly disturbed the even 
current of her life. 

His kind heart was deeply touched by this 
evidence of deep feeling in his usually calm and 
bashful Alice, and with renewed vows of love 
and faithfulness, a mutual promise to write 
ofcen, one long embrace, the first and last kiss, 
trembling and gentle, but thrilling through every 
nerve, and they parted, parted for years, but 
with hope rising high in each bosom, and with 
fond anticipations of a happy meeting not far 
distant. 

Alas for the hopes of youth! How rarely are 
they fulfilled! How little did they dream, that 
young man and maiden, that long, weary years 
would pass befure they met, and that trouble and 
care would come and crush those light hearts, to 
whom sorrow had hithe:to been a thing un- 
known! 

It was with a light heart and step that Henry 
Castleman sought his father on the morning of 
his departure from Hollingwood. He had spent 
an hour in his mother’s room, listening to her 
loving words of advice and motherly caution, 
and had told her his intention of communicating 
to his father the new hopes that had risen in his 
breast, and also ask his consent to receive Alice 
as the future wife of his son. 

She had not entered into his plans with that 
approval that he expected, but he thought it was 
quite likely his fond mother felt a trifle hart that 
a strange love should so quickly usurp the place 
she had so long occupied in his heart, and ab- 
ruptly changing the subject, he strove to do 








away with the impression that she was second in 
his thoughts. 

Sitting at her feet, with his arm round her 
waist, and her fingers softly disturbing the dark 
curls and pushing them back from his forehead, 
Henry felt how dear his mother was to him, and 
how much he owed her for all her care and anx- 
iety for his welfare. Again he promised to re- 
member her advice, to shun evil company and 
exciting pleasures, in fact, to be all she wished 
him to be; then, with a kiss and a fervent bless- 
ing, he left her to seek her closet, and there pour 
out her full heart and implore the protection of 
Providence for that dear and only son. 

Mr. Castleman received his son with a kind- 
ness that augured well for Henry’s hopes; but 
the mood changed when he, with some little 
hesitationand awkwardness, made known his re- 
quest, and with a black frown and lowering look 
he listened to his story and the history of this, 
his first love. There was a moment’s silence, 
and then Mr, Custleman, with a flushed face 
and angry voice, turned to his son and bade him 
forget all such childish nonsense, and never let 
him hear a word of it again. 

“Ts it for this that I have toiled and striven, 
to have my plans destroyed, my dearest hopes 
blasted, by an ungrateful boy, who fancies he 
loves a pretty face, and would sacrifice all his 
bright prospects to marry a gipsy beggar ?” 

“Father,” and the young man rose up before 
his angry parent, “father, you know my Alice 
is no beggar, and for aught we know, may be of 
better birth than ourselves. I have told you 
that I love her; I have promised to marry her, 
and that promise I shail keep, with your con- 
sent, if you will give it, but with or without it, 
I shall certainly marry her.” 

“Boy, do not provoke me,” was the hasty 
answer. ‘I have chosen your wife, and as such 
L insist on your regarding the Lady Harriet H. 
Forget this boyish passion, and all will be well ; 
persist in it, and I will disown you, and your 
only inheritance shall be your father’s curse.” 

“ Father, father, do not say such bitter words ;” 
and then, as the recollection of the many insults 
poor Alice had received at the hands of the la- 
dies H. crossed his mind, he exclaimed: “ I can- 
not marry that haughty girl; sooner would I 
leave home and friends, sooner would I die, than 
bind myself to such as her.” 

“Return to your studies, boy, return to your 
studies ; you are not capable of judging what is 
best for yourself. Think on what I have now 
told you, and when next you visit your home, 
come prepared to render that obedience to your 
father’s orders that it is your duty to pay and 
his right to receive ;” and without another word 
the stern old man left the room, to give orders 
for the carriage to be got ready for his son. 

Stunned and heart sick, poor Henry stood 
leaning against the window-frame, trying to col- 
lect his thoughts and to realize the utter disap- 
pointment of all his hopes. “ Alice, my poor 
Alice, how will you hear this ?” was the first de- 
spairing thought. Then came the humiliating 
recollection of his father’s last words, and Henry 
roused himself to resist such cruel tyranny. 
“« Never, never will I be made the tool of anoth- 
er’s ambition, even if that other is my own 
father ;” and strong in this determination, he 
left the room with a firm, proud step, kissed and 
embraced his mother and sisters, who were 
waiting to bid him “good-by” in the hall, 
shook hands with the old servants, sprang into 
the carriage, and in a few minutes was out of 
sight. 

it was with a bitter pang he looked on the old 
ivy-covered church, within whose walls he had 
first been attracted by the beauty and devotion of 
Alice, and where, Sabbath after Sabbath, he had 
listened to her sweet voice and joined in the re- 
sponses so earnestly whispered by those inno- 
cent lips, until her seriousness checked him for 
his want of attention to the sacred duties, and 
he recalled his wandering thoughts and strove to 
make amends for his past neglect. The splendid 
mansion of Lord H. recalled his mind from 
these pleasant recollections, and as he gazed on 
its marble pillar and imposing front, he shud- 
dered at the thought of sacrificing his gentle Al- 
ice, to wed the high-born lady whose heart was 
as cold and polished as the marble of her father’s 
mansion, and renewed his determination never 
to consent to such a marriage, let the conse- 
quences be what they might. 

After his son’s departure, Mr. Castleman im- 
mediately set about the removal of Alice Brooks 
from Hollingwood. To effect this, he gave 
Mrs. Lockwood permission to tell old Brooks 
and his wife that a friend who felt interested in 
Alice had offered to send her to school, at the 
same time strictly forbidding her to mention his 
name, and putting a sum of money in her hands 
more than sufticient to defray all expenses. 

His plan worked well, and when, at the end 
of a week, a letter came for Ali as with 
unmixed satisfaction that he rom the 
office and placed it for safe kee his own 
desk. Six weeks after Alice ome, her 
adopted father was taken ill, and after lingering 
a few days, to the great satisfaction of Mr. Cas- 
tleman, died, leaving his wife dependent on the 
kindness of some distant relations,and poor Alice 
to make her way in the world as best she might. 

She had !ung wished to be a governess, and 
now the time was come when her wishes would 
be gratified. Mrs. Glover, the head of the es- 
tablishment where she had been placed, felt 
much interest inher beautiful pupil, and prom- 
ised to use her best endeavors to procure a situ- 
ation for her. Mrs. Lockwood also promised to 
interest herself for her, and in her sorrow for the 
loss of her parents, Alice yet found comfort. Is 
is true, she was pained and surprised at Henry’s 
silence; and he, unable to account for his unan- 
swered letters, at last ceased writing at all. 
Neither could account for the broken promise of 
the other, and coldness and distrust threatened 
to destroy the warm affection that had once 
filled their hearts. 

Henry would have asked his mother to send 
him some explanation, but knowing that his 
father read all letters, he feared to involve her in 
any trouble with him, and so made up his mind 
to endure the uncertainty, until he could clear 
up the mystery himself. Alice had never told 











her secret, and she guarded it with scrupulous 
care as the thought wotld cross her mand, at 
times, that her love was thrown away, that Hen- 
ry’s had been a boyish passion, or the amuse- 
ment of his idle hours. 

She was much beloved by her companions, 
and as the time drew near when she was to part 
from them, each one strove to show some new 
kindness to the gentle girl who always listened 
so paticntly to the history of their troubles, ex- 
plained difficult lessons, was equally successful 


in curing a head or heart ache, and in fact had | 
made herself so necessary to all hands, that | 


Mrs. Glover offered her very good terms to re- 
main and assist her in her daties; but Alice was 
weary of the sameness of a school, her heart 
ached, and she longed for change. It is also 
possible that another motive might have some 
influence in inducing her to enter the world, in 
preference to remainiog in seclusion. 

Her history was known to all her companions, 
and they, with the romance that school-girls are 
so fond of, had always tried to persuade Alice 
that she would yet prove to be some great 
man’s daughter, a very pleasing fiction founded 
on the elegant cross she always wore, and which 
they said clearly proved her respectable origin, 
setting aside the superbly embroidered robe and 
shawl in which the little infant had been 
wrapped. Added to all this, ‘no one ever saw 
such long white fiagers as Alice had, and as for 
her foot, it was delicate and beautiful enough to 
have proved her of Spanish birth.” 

Mrs. Glover’s young ladies were not far 
wrong when they tried to impress on their com- 
panion the fact that she was evidently of no 
common parentage. Her hands were moulded 
in the most exquisite form, white, soft and beau- 
tifal, her foot matched her hands, and there was 
an easy grace in all her movements, that was 
vainly imitated by her young companions. 

Alice longed to solve the mystery of her 
birth, and was happy when the time arrived that 
freed her from the restraints of the school. She 
entered the family of Sir James Henry as gov- 
erness to his litile daughters, of the respective 
ages of eight and ten. Here she was received 
with kindness and treated with respect and con- 
sideration, and soon won the affections of Lady 
Henry, who learned to love and value her as a 
dear sister. 

In this family, Alice appeared to feel quite at 
home, adapting herself to their habits with a fa. 
cility and ease extraordinary in a girl brought 
up in a country village, as she had been. Wealth 
and luxury appeared to be her proper atmo- 
sphere, and Lady Henry again and again de- 
clared her belief that her beautiful governess 
was born to occupy a much higher station. 

Henry Castleman returned to Hollingwood to 
find it dreary and dull. He soon learned that 
Alice had left; and after visiting their favorite 
walks, listening for her voice in church, walking 
round the deserted house of poor old Brooks, 
and performing various other romantic but use- 
less feats, he came to the conclusion that his na- 
tive place was the most wretched spot on earth, 
and surprised his father one morning by coolly 
informing him that he intended totravel. Now, 
if Mr. Castleman had one antipathy greater than 
another, it was to foreigners and their habits. 
That a son of his should visit those hated French, 
or even worse despised Italians, was something 
more than he could think of with patience, and 
he very quickly gave his son to understand that 
he need not expect consent or assistance from 
him, in his foreign plans. To put a stop to 
these wandering fancies, he renewed his old pro- 
ject of a marriage with Lady Harriet H., and 
taking the moody silence of his disappointed 
son for consent, he proceeded to lay a proposal 
before the earl for the hand of his youngest 
daughter. After some little hesitation, and a 
great many questions and answers, the old no- 
bleman’s consent was obtained, and Mr. Castle- 
man returned home with the pleasing conscious- 
ness of having succeeded in the oue great pur- 
pose of his life. 

Henry’s feelings may be better imagined than 
described; his first impulse was to refuse to 
agree to his father’s wishes, but calmer consider- 
ation decided him to let matters take their course 
for the present, and though he sighed bitterly 
when he thought of Alice, he tried to persuade 
himself that she was false, and it mattered little 
what became of him, or whom he married, as long 
as he had to give up all hope of her. 

Lady Harriet received her father’s commands 
with the most admirable composure and retined 
indifference, much to the surprise of the old earl, 
who had dismissed a favorite lover of hers some 
two years previous, a younger son, penniless, 
and with a very indifferent character, having the 
reputation of being both a dissipated youth and 
an expert gambler, Lady Harriet had expressed 
her determination at that time never to marry 
any one but Lord Charles S., and it was with 
much satisfaction that her father listened to her 
languid assurance that she was quite willing to 
receive the addresses of the rich Mr. Castle- 
man’s son and heir. She listened with atteution 
to her futher’s plans, and expressed her approba- 
tion of the project uppermost in his mind of 
getting young Castleman into Parliament, there- 
by raising herself fifty per cent, in his estima- 
tion, and securing his consent to a great deal of 
extravagance that she meditated displaying on 
the important occasion that would soon ap- 
proach. 

Ledy Harriet was soon the most important 
person at Hollingwood Park. Weddings were 
of rare occurrence in the H. family, and of 
course this was to be celebrated with all due so- 
lemnity and pomp; and the bride elect assumed 
the most consequential air, and was waited on 
and consulted by her sisters, and admired and 
flattered by her new French maid, and almost 
worshipped by old Mr. Castleman, all whieh of. 
ferings she received with the greatest coolness 
and as ber just due. 

Poor Henry paid his daily visit, and always 
left with the conviction that he was of far less 
consequence, in the eres of his bride, than she 
white satin wedding dress, or French bonnet, 
with its delicate plames, or any other of the 
namberless fineries that engrossed her attention, 
to the utter exclusion of all other objects. He 





sometimes felt inclined to shake off the indiffir- 
ence that allowed him to be led forward to make 
engagements that his beart abborred, bat he felt 
so entangled that he did not know which way 
| to clear himself, and so the months paseed on, 
and Lady Harriet’s birthday approached, the 
day which she had chosen for her wedding also, 
On that day, she came of age, and Heary, much 
| against bis father’s wishes, dad insisted on hav 
, ing her property settled on herself. He felt 
,; bound to marry her, bat nothing would induce 
him to take any control over her properiy. She, 
herself, appeared quite indifferent about it, and 
never took the least notice of the proceedings 
until the pen was put in her hand, when she has- 
tily signed her name, and hoped “there would 
soon be an end to such tiresome proceedings.” 

She showed no sach indifference, however, to 
le paper presented to her by her father on the 
morning of her marriage. It made her mistress 
of a large legacy, bequeathed to her on eondi- 
tion that she should marry with her father’s con- 
sent, and was by far the largest half of her prop- 
erty. She was evidently much pleased to kaow 
that it was all her own now, and more than once 
called Mr. Castleman aside and made him ex- 
plain it to her, which he did with evident pleas. 
ure, rejoicing at this unexpected addition to the 
fortune of his fair daughter-in-law. 

There was some delay, and a great deal of 
confusion ; but at last the carriage started, and 
Heary Castleman had a vague idea that he was 
a criminal on his way to execution, and looked 
very pale and sad for a bridegroom. And Lady 
Harriet grew very uneasy, and looked frequently 
out of the carriage windows, and the village 
girls strewed flowers, and the crowd round the 
church stared with open mouth and eyes at the 
gay company that alighted from the different 
carriages, and they entered the church, and 
Henry felt that the long dreaded time was come. 

There was the bishop, and on either side of 
him the rector and curate of Hollingwood; 
and there were others there, quite an addition to 
the wedding party, in the shape of four young 
men in handsome military uniform, who were 
quite unknown to the assembled company, and 
who favored Henry Castleman and his friends 
with some very inquisitive looks. The bride 
soon made her appearance, leaning on her fath- 
er's arm, and followed by her train of brides- 
maids, with their white satin dresses and wreaths 
of white roses. 

The solemn service commenced that was to 
join those two young people together, and as 
the first words fell on his ear, Henry heard his 
heart beating so loudly that he almost feared 
the others would hear it too. Slowly and sol- 
emnly the old white-headed bishop repeated the 
opening passages of the service, but when he 
finished the sentence, “or else hereafter forever 
hold his peace,” there was a quick movement 
among the strangers, and a loud voice ex- 
claimed, “I can.” At the same moment, 
Lord H. recognized the young nobleman he 
had so summarily dismissed, in the dashing 
looking officer now clasping the bride in his 
arms. 

The clergymen closed their books, shocked at 
such disorderly proceedings, Henry stood stunned 
and overcome with his excited feelings, the young 
officer resisted the attempts of her father to take 
Lady Harriet from him, and with his arm round 
her, commenced to explain the cause of his sud- 
den appearance. 

“Release my daughter!” was the impatient 
interruption of the excited old man. 

“ Your daughter is my wedded wife !’’ was the 
astounding answer that proclaimed the downfall 
of all Mr. Castleman’s airy structures. On Hen- 
ry, this speech had an electrical effect; grasping 
the hand of the young officer, he shook it warm- 
ly, then, with admirable coolness, he set about ar- 
ranging the broken up party. When Lord H. 
comprehended that his daughter was already mar- 
ried, he raved like a madman; but the persua- 
sions of his friends and above all, the composure 
displayed by Henry, calmed his excited feelings, 
but he insisted on the service being performed 
again, which was immediately done,and the party 
left the church, the bride clinging to her hus- 
band’s arm, and Henry assisting his mother with 
the old joyous look on his countenance. 

The Castleman family returned to their own 
house, each one differently affected by the inci- 
dents of the morning. The explanation of the 
mystery was so little to Lady Harriet’s credit, 
that Mr. Castleman congratulated his son on his 
lucky escape. She had married Lord Charles 
privately, and had managed with consummate art 
to get her fortune into her own hands, by mak- 
ing her father believe she intended marrying 
Henry. There was also a little revenge in the 
way in which she brought the disclosure about, 
partly to punish her father for his previous re- 
fusal, and partly to annoy old Mr. Castieman, 
whom she hated for his presumption in attempt- 
ing to bring about a match between her ladyship 
and his son. This unlucky affuir caused a great 
deal of talk and no small amusement in the cir- 
cles in which the parties were known, and various 
were the comments made on it by the papers 
that had already announced the ‘‘ approaching 
marriage in high life.’’ 

Henry underwent much annoyance from all 
this,and again expressed his wish to travel, a 
desire that his father no longer opposed. His 
darling plans destroyed, Mr. Castleman felt too 
much disappointed to offer opposition to his 


son's wishes, and even felt some slight toucles of 
remorse when he thought how cruelly he had 
interfered with Henry’s enthusiastic plans of mar 
riage, not even the reeollection of Alice’s pov- 
erty could prevent the feeling that he had done 
wrong. . 

It was now nearly four years since Henry had 
seen Alice, but since his escape from Lady Har- 
riet, he had thongbt with renewed love of the 
fair and gentle girl who had twined herself so 
closely ronnd his heart, that not even time and 
suspicion would destroy the impression 

He had completed his preparations for spend- 
ing several years abroad, and had successfully 
combated all his mother’s fears and all his fath 
er’s prejadices, when the idea of seeking Alice 
suddenly occarred to him. He was apt to act 
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ping to deliberate, he sought the rectory, ques- 
tioned Mrs. Lockwood (much to that lady’s as- 
tonishment), learned all she knew about Alice, 
which was unsatisfactory enough, she having 
been from home for several months, and know- 
ing nothing cf her fate since her engagement 
with Lady Henry. 

She expressed her intention of writing to her, 
and would be most happy to deliver a message 
or make any inquiries for Mr. Henry Castleman, 
but that young gentleman preferred making his 
own inquiries, and after warmly thanking Mrs. 
Lockwood for her kindness, took his leave. He 
did not delay his departure now, and as his time 
was his own, he resolved to call on Lady Henry 
and either see Alice or find out where she was. 
This resolution was immediately acted on, and 
the second day after his visit to the rectory he 
was seated in the clegant parlor of Sir James 
Henry’s country-house in deep and earnest con- 
versation with the lady of the mansion. 

Her easy kindness soon banished his slight 
embarrassment, and he stated the object of his 
visit with such evident anxiety, that her feelings 
were much interested, and she proceeded to give 
him the desired information with all possible 
despatch. ' 

Th» first and most startling piece of news was 
that Alice had found her friends, through the 
constant inquiries and unceasing exertions of 
Lady Henry and her husband. 

She was no longer Alice Brooks, but Emily 
Blackburn, the only daughter of Colonel Biack- 
burn, who had returned from India with a large 
fortune, a ruined constitution and a broken heart. 
Nineteen years before, Captain Blackbarn had 
married the last frail scion of a once noble and 
stately house, a portionless orphan, whose sad 
history first attraeted his attention, and whose 
beauty completed the conquest of aheart already 
half won by her misfortunes. 

Their union was one of perfect happiness, and 
no cloud darkened their bright sky until his 
wife's failing health alarmed the captain and 
plainly showed the necessity of her return to 
England, the trying climate of India, whither he 
had been obliged to take her soon after their mar- 
riage, was evidently killing her, and with the 
most di ing apprehensi and grief, he 
forced himself to part from het who had become 
dear to him as his own life. 

The poor young wife never lived to see her 
home; she died on the passage, leaving a help- 
less little babe of a few hours old, to the care of 
her servants. On the arrival of the vessel the 
nurse took charge of the child and the property 
of the dead lady. For two months they lived in 
London, waiting for orders from the father, when 
all at once the nurse and infant disappeared, to- 
gether with the money and jewels of Mrs Black- 
burn. Where she went, or what was her mo- 
tive, could never be ascertained, but from her 
leaving the cross on the infant’s neck, it was 
most probable that she hoped it would be recog- 
nized and the child restored to its father, while 
she had time to escape with her plunder which 
was of considerable value. 

Ceptain Blackburn had come to England im- 
mediately on hearing of the death of his wife, 
where tue sad news of the loss of his child almost 
drove him to despair, and after three years spent 
in unavailing search, he left the country, as he 
believed, forever, but after fifteen years of lone- 
liness anu ill health, he once more visited his native 
land, and Sir James accidentally hearing his sad 
history, and always interested in any story that 
might throw light on the mystery of Alice’s 
birth, cautiously made such inquiries as he deem- 
ed necessary and then tried the experiment of 
inviting Colonel Blackburn to his house and 
leaving it to nature to decide the rest. His plan 
proved successful beyond expectation; at the 
first sight of Alice, Colonel Blackburn was so 
overcome that he almost fainted. Questions 
were asked and explanations given, and asa 
last proof the diamond cross was produced, which 
he recognized with tears as one he had given his 
wife on the morning of their marriage. 

The shock and excitement were too much for 
his shattered health, and the physicians recom- 
mended the air of Italy as the only chance of pro- 
longing che life that had so suddenly become of 
value in his estimation. Lady Henry had cor- 
dially assented to this, as she had noticed that 
Alice was becoming pale and thin, and she 
thought the change would be beneficial to her as 
well as her father. They had been on the conti- 
nent several months at the time Henry heard all 
this, and he felt undecided what to do, whether 
to seek them there, or to write and ask an explan- 
ation fiom Alice. At last he decided to make a 
confidant of the kind lady who so evidently felt 
interested in his anxiety, and who could perhaps 
give him advice as to the best course to pursue 
in the inatter. After hearing his story, Lady 
Henry admitted that she had long suspected that 
Miss Biackburn had some secret giief. That it 
was not alone the anxiety respecting her pa- 
rents, was clearly proved by her increased sad- 
ness after discovering that she was a rich lady, 
and receiving all the lavish fondness bestowed 
on her by her delighted father. She also men- 
tioned her having fainted one morning while pe- 
rusing the morning paper, and though Lady Hen- 
ry hud examined the paper with attention she 
could never discover the cause of such evident 
agitation. 

She had kept the paper and at Henry’s request 
brorght it to him to look at. The secret was ex- 
plained; there, conspicuously dispiayed, was one 
of the unfortunate paragraphs that had so an- 
noyed Henry, a flourishing annonacement of his 
intended marriage with the lady Harriet H. 

This last discovery decided him in his first in- 
tention of immediately leaving England and 
seeking an explanation with his long lost lady- 
love. Again and again did he thank his kind 
informant for her politeness and sympathy, and 
with her best wishes and a promise not to betray 
his secret, he once more started on his journey. 











Tn an elegant cottage on the margin of a beau- 
tiful little lake, is seated a young and lovely lady. 
Everything around her bespeaks Inxurious com- 
fort, from the delicate silk morning wrapper 
and tiny, embroidered slippers, to the softly 
cushioned couch and velvet carpet. Books, 


| birds a 





nd flowers adorn and enliven her room, 
but in vain are all these attractions placed before 
her eyes. Through the open window she gazes 


| on the still lake where the beautifal blue sky is 


reflected in all its cloudless purity, and a heavy 
sigh proclaims the sad fact, that wealth and 
splendor connot purchase happiness. The sweet, 
soft Italian air brings the perfame of the flowers 
into the room, filling it with fragrance ; the birds 
sing their sweetest songs; everything looks 
cheerful and happy but the fair young mistress. 
Her long curls are pushed back carelessly from 
her face and hang heavy on her shoulders, and 
are scattered over the back of her chair by the 
gentle wind. Her eyes look sad and heavy, and 
the once rounded cheek is thin and pale. Can 
this be the light-hearted Alice Brooks, who was 
so cheerful and happy, the beauty and pride of 
Hollingwood? Great must have been the suf- 
fering, to cause a change like this. 

Her father’s health had improved much since 
their departure from England, and for his sake 
she forbore to speak of their return; but she 
pined to be again in the same country with the 
loved one, and vainly struggled with her feelings 
when she knew he must be the husband of 
another. 

Sadly she dreams over the past, and tears fall 
fast on her thin, white hands that lay so listlessly 
in herlap. Gently a curtain is raised behind her 
and wich surprise and sorrow Colonel Blackburn 
beholds the grief-stricken appearance of his child. 
He had long observed her failing health, but 
had had no idea that sorrow was the occasion of 
it. The delicate constitution of his lost Emily 
was, he thought, bequeathed to her daughter, and 
it cost him many sad hours, and much anxious 
care ; but he never attributed it to the right cause, 
and was astonished beyond measure that his 
darling child on whom he had lavished every 
luxury that money could procure, whose slight- 
est wish he had studied to gratify, whose con- 
fidence he had so anxiously sought, should have 
any painful secrets hidden from him. 

Seating himself beside her he drew her head 
gently to his breast, and with soothing words 
sought to learn the cause of her tears. It was 
long before she could summon resolution to 
tell even her kind father the long hidden trouble 
that was destroying her life and clouding all her 
bright prospects. Fearful of ridicule, and with 
an acute sense of shame at the humiliating reve- 
lation of unreturned love that she had made, her 
distress after opening her heart to her father 
occasioned him no little trouble to appease ; but 
when once convinced that he felt sympathy and 
pity for her, she was glad she had told him all, 
and her mind relieved of its burden of secrecy, 
she became calmer and more contented than she 
had been for many months. Long they talked 
together, that kind father and his gentle daugh- 
ter, and many were the lost hopes his cheerful 
anticipations,renewed in her bosom. He left her 
calm and quiet, and sought by exercise to still 
the painful feelings in his own heart, so forebly 
revived by the sorrowful tale of his child’s wast- 
ed affection. 

Through those beautiful flowers he wandered, 
all unheeding their loveliness, his mind agitated 
with many different feelings, and in painful un- 
certainty what course to pursue for the benefit of 
his daughter. To return to England was worse 
than useless, to travel further she was not ina 
fit state, to see her pine away before his eyes was 
more than he could bear. His only hope was to 
write to Lady Henry, and make inquiries con- 
cerning young Castleman’s marriage with Lady 
Harriet. It might be that when his child knew 
he was the husband of another, she would strive 
to overcome her love. 

He had determined on doing this immediately, 
when his meditations were interrupted by the 
appearance ofa young man, who requested to be 
shown the residence of Colonel Blackburn. The 
stranger was evidently a gentleman and spoke 
with the self-possession and ease of a well-bred 
man. He was English, also, but when the colon- 
el, thinking it was some one from home who had 
brought him letters, made himself known, and 
invited him to return with him to his residence, 
the young man’s self possession failed, and he 
plainly showed the embarrassment he labored 
under. After an ineffectual attempt to recover 
his composure, he st d out an explanati 
the only intelligible part of which was, that his 
name was Henry Castleman and he wished to 
see Miss Blackburn. 

Explanation soon followed this announcement 
and after half an hour’s earnest conversation to- 
gether, they parted, the colonel to pursue his 
walk, and Henry to seek his lady love. 

Alice, or Emily, as her father called her, was 
sleeping calmly on the couch where he had in- 
sisted on her lying to recover from the effects of 
their painful conversation. Very pale and thin 
she looked, and Henry tried in vain to keep 
back the tears as he bent over her piliow and 
kissed her cheek ; then whispering her name he 
clasped her in his arms, and she woke to find her- 
self pressed to that faithful heart she had so long 
deemed false. 

None can understand the joy of such a meet- 
ing but those who have experienced it themselves. 
The past years were as nothing, the sorrow gone, 
the mystery at an end, nothing but happiness in 
the future, the present, a delightful mingling of 
surprise, pleasure, hope and love. She could 
scarcely realize the truth that she was once more 
beside him, answering his questions, and listen- 
ing to his explanations and joyous self congrat- 
ulations that she was once more all his own. 

Again and again he pressed her little pale hand 
to his lips, and drew her closer to his side, and 
when weary of talking and excitement he made 
her lean her head against his breast; and so 
they sat in silent happiness when her father 
returned. 

Our story is done, nor needs there to tell how 
old Mr. Castleman confessed the cruel part he 
had played, and sent the long missing letters, 
the loss of which had been the occasion of so 
much misery to those two young loving hearts, 
but which they read together in their beautiful 
Italian home with heartfelt thankfalness for 
their present happiness. Emily’s health improv- 
ed rapidly, and under the sunshine of her young 
husband's care and love, her spirits resumed 





Her books and her music had 
double charms when shared by him, and her neg- 


their elasticity. 


lected flowers once more received the attention 
they had so long missed. Their life was unclouded 
by acare until the death of her father, which 
took place two years after their marriage. Af: 
ter this event, they returned to England. Years 
afterwards they spent some months in Florence, 
duriag a summer tour, and met with Lady Har- 
riet, now a heart-broken, forsaken wife, living 
in retirement and poverty; and Henry could 
have almost worshipped his beautiful Alice when 
he saw her comforting and assisting the woman 
who had always ill-treated her and had been the 
cause of all her sorrows. 
science ne 
(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
FANCY. 
BY MELVIN DAMON. 
When the heart is buoyant, check it not, 
Forbear the cruel rein 
That mars for aye its upward flight, 
And draws to earth again. 


Earth is at best a scene of woe, 
That strikes with chill and gloom 
The youthful heart—in all its scenes 
Fond fancy finds a tomb! 


Forbid not then her happy child 
To turn, whilst his heart beats high, 

From earth, to study the world he has clothed 
In the tints of the evening sky. 


Boundlessly wide is fancy’s realm, 
With her shadowy horses three, 

The present, the future, the past, in the car 
Of the muses rideth she! 


On him to whom earth is a dreary waste 
She looks with a pitying eye, 

And whirls him away to her cloud-built halls, 
And her bowers amid the sky! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
A FISH STORY. 


BY SALMON FINN FRY. 


There was never a more honest heart in all 
the “Old Bay State” than that which beat for 
sixty years b h the h pun frock of Dea- 
con ——. A general was reposed in 
his integrity, as was manifested by the various 
offices of trust he had been called upon to fill, 
not only in town and church affairs, but he had 
several times enjoyed all the “ honors and emolu- 
ments” pertaining to some petty positions which 
he had been permitted to occupy through the fa- 
vor of old Governor G. 

The deacon was by no means a man possessed 
of an undue amount of pride; he “ bore his hon- 
ors meekly ;” yet he was especially conscious of 
these gubernatorial benefits and was very de- 
sirous of expressing his appreciation of the gov- 
ernor’s kindness. In fact, the deacon grew ner- 
vous as year after year slipped by without an 
“available ” opportunity presenting itself for ac 
complishing his desire in this respect, for he was 
a man of but moderate worldly endowments, and 
was well aware that unless his testimonial should 
be in accordance with his means, the governor 
who was a practical economist would regard it 
as inappropriate. 

One morning in autumn the deacon had com- 
pleted his category of domestic duties, and was 
engaged in securing his winter’s supply of fish 
from the waters of the “ Merrimack,” on the 
borders of which lay his farm, when the “ trap” 
which had so long been set, was sprung, and he 
“caught a sunbeam,” in the shape of the finest 
salmon that had for years been taken from that 
beautiful river. This fish, rare and then consid- 
ered a great luxury, was to the deacon an unde- 
niable god send, and the first thought that pop- 
ped into his exulting cranium, was, that this 
should be the medium of his acknowledgement 
to the governor. But little time was lost in ap- 
prising his delighted spouse of his good fortune 
and of his determination ; and her cheerful smile 
beamed an acquiescent approval of his happy 
thought. 

As at that time no railroad had been introduc- 
ed into New England, his mode of procedure was 
plain, the deacon was to be his own “ master of 
transportation,” and was to devote his “ express ” 
attention to the matter of its safe presentation 
to the governor. While the deacon was having 
an eye to his personal deportment, in the 
way of performing sundry evolutions with his 
Sanday wardrobe, his better half had the salmon 
snugly ensconced in a napkin, then carefully de- 
posited in a neat box, while their only son, John, 
was endeavoring to illustiate the “fitness of 
things,” by adjusting a jaded old mare to an 
ancient green wagon, whose greenest days had 
long since passed away. 

It is nearly noon when the deacon is ready and 
off. In due course of time we find him bringing 
up and alighting at the half way house in the 
little village of ——. He enters the tavern to 
enjoy a quiet custom of those days, in which he 
finds himself not alone. He soon becomes com- 
municative, gives an inward chuckle, then the 
whole story, of the capture and destination of his 
prize, to three jolly looking listeners whose 
curved line of conduct, and highly colored coun- 
tenances ought to have assured him that the 
spirit they were so much enjoying, was not the 
spirit of his recital, and that they were utterly 
incapable of appreciating the beauty of the com- 
plimentary service upon which he was engaged. 

One of the company rose from his chair, gave 
a significant wink and walked to the door, “here,” 
said he, “is a subject!” 

Having that day bought a small, lank, bony 
pollock, he raised it from the grass where it had 
been quietly repoving, went to the deacon’s wag- 
on, removed the salmon from its box, and care- 
fully substituted the pollock. 

The deacon’s pipe and story being concladed, 
out he walks from the tavern and in all his bliss- 
fal unconsciousness remounts his wagon, 
“bound,” as he says, “‘ for the governor's.” 

Upon reaching B. he drove directly to the gov- 
ernor’s house, dismounted, ascended the steps, 
rang the bell and requested to be permitted to 
see his excellency. 





aa 








The governor received him with his usual ar- 
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banity and the deacon was “all right.” After 
disposing of the customary preliminaries in sach 
cases made and provided, the deacon commenced 
a setspeech, in which he enumerated the various 
kindnesses he had received at the hands of the 
governor, of the consciousness of his own obliga- 
tions therefor, and of his long desire to in some 
manner make known to him his appreciation. 

“ T have brought for you, sir,” said he, “ the fi- 
nest fish that has been caught in our uoble river 
these ten years. I have brought it myself, sir, 
fresh from the water this morning.” 

The governor duly thanked him for his “ very 
agreeable but unnecessary” attention, and im- 
mediately requested the servant to bring the box 
from the wagon. It was soon opened, and lo! 
in lieu of the extraordinary salmon that had been 
represented as occupying that snag apartment, 
what should be unfolded to view but the “ lone, 
lorn”’ pollock ! 

“What,” said the governor, “do you mean to 
insult me, sir? Are you not aware, sir, that 
this is a pollock? the meanest fish that ever 
swam?’ Then addressing his servant, “ re- 
move the thing irnmediately !” 

The poor deacon whose eyes upon first behold- 
ing the metamorphosis, had become distended to 
such a degree that they would have done capital 
service as hat-pegs, stood perfectly dumbfounded, 
then taking his box he quietly backed cat, 
jumped into his wagon, turned his horse's head 
and started for home. When he reached the 
“half way house,” his sad_and woeful counte- 
nance revealed to his three listening friends, who 
were awaiting his return, the effects of his mis- 
fortune. They welcomed him, and inquired 
into the particulars of his visit. At first he was 
disposed to evade their questioning, but as they 
insisted upon knowing how he had been received 
by the governor, there was no alternative, and he 
related all that had happened. ‘The fact was de- 
clared to be most extraordinary, and the 


A PROULIAR BIRD, 

That somededy reminds me of a qucer fow) that 
Poosts In the village, and im all villages, to batch 
disturbances among weak minded persops = Ta! 
lude tothe Carner Pigeon, The Carrier Pigeon 
tells you all your friends say of you, and tells 
your friends al! you say of them. "The mode o: 
tactics ig somewhat in this wise. She goes | 
Mrs. Kornkobbe’s, takes tea with that lady, pers 


| the chiidren, takes out ber needie and wread, 


opens her lithe basket, pulls out a bit of linen, 
witha collar pattern pencilled upon it, puts on 
her thimble, then stitches awny, and innocently 


| asks Mrs. K. if she has heard that ridiculous 


story about ber husband 
Mrs. Ko: ukobbe has not heard of it, but bridles 


| Up, and would like to know who has bad the im 
| pudence to sav anything abous her hoshand! The 


Carrier Pigeon does not like to mention names, 
but vaguely hints that someshing s# in the wind, 
Mrs. K., of course, is anxious to knew the par- 
tevlars. Carrier Pigeon would wus for ihe world 


| hart Mrs. K's feelings, but, just for her own sat 


isfaction, she would like to ask “where Mr. 
Kornkobbe's father was bern (Mire. K. is com- 
pletely nonplussed by this question, for, to use a 
mercantile phrase, she had never beev posted up 
in regard to the incubation of her father in-law, 
deceased some twenty years befure she was mar 
ried, aud two years before she was born. Carnet 
Pigeon, seeing Mrs. K.’s trepidation, adds, care- 
lessly, asit were, “Your hushand is aun Ameri- 
can, | believe?’ Mrs. K. catches at that, and 
answers “ Yes.” “ German name!” Mrs. K. 
replies in the atlirmative. “ Thetis all L want 
to know,” sighs the Carrier Pigeon, Whereapon 
Mrs. K , who is wrought up to fever point, an 
swers, “but that is not all 7 want to know,” 
and, by dint of a deal of persuasion, finally 
draws out the important secret; the Carrier lig- 
eon has heard it reported all over the village 
that Mr. Kornkobbe’s father was nothing but a 
low German shoemaker. Now, if there is any 
information that Mrs, K. desires next in the 
world, it isto have the name of the person who 
suid so; and Carrier Pigeon, afier a temporary 
struggle between duty and propriety, finally, but 
reluctantly, gives up Mrs. Marshmallow as the 
author, at woich Mrs, Kornkobbe lets loose all 
the peut-up fary in her soul upon the whole 
Marshmallow tribe, from the old grandfather, 
who hands around the plate in church, down to 





eration apparently excited in his behalf seemed 
but to render the deacon the more sore. A fa- 
vorable opportunity presenting itself, again was 
the box opened, the pollock was removed and 
the salmon replaced. 

Dejected and “ knocked,” as the deacon em- 
phatically expressed himself as to his individual 
condition, off he soon started for home. The 
shades of evening had already fallen, and it was 
not until the sounding of the “ nine o’clock bell” 
that the deacon returned to his waiting spouse. 

“ Sally,” he shouted at the top of his voice, 
“see what you’ve done! look inthatbox! Why 
did you putin that—” (here, the deacon hesita- 
ted, not having indulged in expressions of pro- 
fanity since he had become a “ better man,” but 
swelling with rage soon the check rein of his pa- 
tience broke loose, and out he belched), d—d old 
pollock !”” 

“What!” shrieked poor Sally, in a tone of 
voice containing a mixture of mortification, sur- 
prise, indignation and other ingredients that 
would require the undivided attention of an al- 
chymist for an indefinite period to satisfactorily 
analyze, “what do you mean!” 

Again he gave his order, and Sally trembling- 
ly obeyed, for her “heart was not of stone.” 
(Lucy ¢). She opened the box and raised up 
—the salmon. 

Again was the deacon transfixed. An ex- 
pressively quiet deliberation ensued, when, he, 
walking towards the box, raised the fish by the 
tail, (and simultaneously his boot), made a short 
pause, and shouted : 

“D—n you! I'll teach ye (illustrating his 
remark with his foot), I’ll teach ye to be a sal- 
mon in ——, and a pollock in Boston !” 








THE SIEGE OF BADAJOZ, 


On more than one memorable occasion in his 
career in the Peninsula, the Duke of Wellington 
employed similar means, and staked the fate of 
his army on their success, and especially on the 
third siege of Badajoz, in 1812. Cunas to all 
calculation, the Picurina, an outwork of the town 
somewhat resembling by its position the Mame- 
lon or K hatkea Redonh before Seb 1, 
was forced without being battered, and Badajoz 
itself was carried by storm before counter: 
scarp was blown in or the fire of the place si- 
lenced. No man who has ever read itcan have 
forgotten the language in which the historian of 
that great contest relates the most terrible action 
of the war. The ramparts, crowded with dark 
figures and glittering arms, just illuminated by 
the glare of flames from below; the red columns 
ofthe British, deep and broad, coming on like 
streams of burning lava; the sudden arrival of 
the Light Division and the Fourth Division on 
the brink of the yawning chasm, into which they 
dashed with incredible fury, some to be smother- 
ed in the wet ditch beneath, some to be dashed 
by the shot against the strong palisade, some to 
be torn upon the jagged range of sword-blades 
fixed in ponderous beams which defended the 
top of the breach. For two hours did our men 
persevere with indominable courage in the at- 
tempt to force their way through this scene of 
slaughter, and it was not until hundreds of the 
boldest and bravest had perished that they were 
compelled to acknowledge that the breach of the 
Trinidad was impregnable. It was past mid- 
night, and 2000 men had already fallen, when the 
Duke of Wellington ordered the remainder to 
retire and reform for a second assault. Even 
that order was executed with difficulty, and the 
fate of Badajoz might have been undecided that 
night if other portions of the troops had not 
found means to scale the castle and to carry @ 
bastion, and enter the town at a different potnt. 
Oat of the Anglo-Portuguesse army of 22,000 
men, no less than 5000 fell at the siege of Bada- 
joz, and 3750 at the assault slone.—/ondon 
Times. 








HINTS ON HOUSELIOLD MANAGEMENT. 


Have you ever observed what a dislike servants 
have to anything cheap? They hate saving 
their master’s money. I tried this experiment 
with great success the other day. Finding we 
consumed a vast deal of soap, I sat down in my 
thinking chair, and took the soap question into 
consideration, having reason to suspect we were 
using a rather expensive article, where a mach 
cheaper one would serve the purpose better. 1 
ordered half.a dozen | ye of both sorts, but 
took the precaution of changing the papers on 
which the prices were marked before giving them 
into the hands of Betty. 

“ Well, Betty which soap do you find washes 
best?” 

“O, plase, sir, the dearest in the blae paper, 
it makes the lather as well again as the otber.”’ 

“ Well, Betty, you shall always have it then.” 

And thus the unsuspecting Betty saved me 
some pounds a year, and washed the clothes bet 
ter.—Rer. Sydney Smith. 





| every noted character in the wor 


| paper of sixteen octavo pore 


the youngest member of the family, just recov- 
ering trom the united attacks of sprue, measles, 
hooping cough and chicken pox. 

The next day Mrs. Marshmallow, who really 
loves Mrs. K. like a sister, and who possibly 
might have reported, by way of a mere joke, and 
not as a reflection, that Kornkobbe, senior, had 
been a Teutonic cordwainer—the next day, Mrs. 
Marshmatiow is visited by the Carrier Pigeon. 
Now Mrs. M. is a lady of much stronger mind 
than Mrs. K.; not so easily excited by any 
means; but Carrier Pigeon, by dint of hints, 


dnuendoes, and all the artillery of shrugs and 


smiles, finally manages to excite her curiosity ; 
and then, when pressed to divulge, after binding 
up Mrs. Marshmaliow not to tell a living soul, 
and taking other precautions of like nature, re- 
luctantly, after struggling again through duty 
and propriety, allows Mrs. Marshmaliow to 
draw from her ali and everything Mrs. Korn- 
kobbe had said about her the previous evening ; 
but, of course, docs not say a word of the use 
she had made of Mrs. Marshmaliow's name, by 
which the fire had been kindled so as to bring 
Mrs. K. up to the scalding point. And, as the 
tone of the Carrier Pigeon would lead Mrs. M. 
to believe that all her trend, Mrs. Kornkobbe, 
had said, was gratuitous, she at once makes u 
her mind that Mrs. Korukobbe is a base, cold- 
blooded, double faced, malicious slanderer. How 
pleased she is that she has found her out. Ex- 
apg is out of the question; neither Mrs, 
- nor Mrs. M. will condescend to notice each 
other, and Mr. Marshmallowand Mr. Kurnkobbe 
go down to town in separate cars from that time 
and forever. 
. 1 love w see the Carrier Pigeon; to admire 
its pretty glos-y neck, its mild eycs, its chaste 
and elegant plamage; but Mrs. Sparrowgrass 
and I have devermined never to listen to its dul- 
cet voice, whether it bring accounts of how our 
neighbors look, or how we look ourselves when 
others see us.—Putnam's Mayazine. 





THE LATE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 


We read in the Abeille du Nord the following : 
In the month of Jaly, 1853, the Emperor 
Nicholas was passing along the English quay, 
when he noticed a hearse traversing the road, 
followed only by one person, an official from the 
hospitals. Surprised at seeing neither the pa- 
rents nor friends of the deceased following the 
remains co their last home, the emperor stupped 
~ pemiege and asked who it was about w be 
rurie 

‘A poor employee of the hospital,’ said the 
man. 

At these words, the emperor left the carriage, 
removed his he!met, made the sign of the cross, 
and followed the hearse, his head uncovered. 
A crowd of people, including some distinguished 

onages, hastened to follow his example, and 
it was not long before the cortege became most 
imposing. Then, turning to the crowd, the em- 
peror said, in a loud voice : 

‘Now, gentlemen, I hope that you will ren- 
der the last duties of a Christian to this poor 
deceased, and that you will accompany the body 
to the tomb.’ 


~ BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of the paper fs to present, in the moet ele- 
gant and available form, & weekly hterary melange of 
notable eventa of the da Its colurnua are devoted to 
original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


ard the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 

Whole well spiced with witand humor. Rach paper is 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 

with numerons accurate engravings, by eminent artiste, 

of notable objects, current events in ail parts of the world, 

and of men and manners, altogether making @ paper en- 

tirely original in ita dericn in this country. ite pages 


coutain views of every populous city in the known wr vid, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or weetern hemi 
sphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 


and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 







Sketches ¢f beautiful scener 
riven, with mumervus Fp af 

dom, the birds of the air, end the fieh of the era It ie 
printed on fine satin surf j aper, *ith new and beaut 
ful type, presenting in ite mee sanical execution en eiegant 
specimen of art. The whole forme @ mammoth weekly 
ach dx months mating 
a volame of 416 pages, wita about one thousand sp 
engravings. 
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{Written for The Piag of our Union.) | 
GUARDIAN SPIRITS. 


eee 
BY J. BUNTY, J. 


How precious, pure, those moments are, 
Whieh memory’s mirror holds to view, 
When I on early friends reflect, 
Who've long time sinee bade earth adien; 
The heart which this frai] bosom warms, 
Will silent, cold and lifeless be, 
Ere it forgets the love they bore, 
Who in my youth remembered me. 


Those sainted ones, laki low in dust, 
Above whose bones the cypress’ waves, 
To me, the dearest spot of earth, 
Made dearer by their honored graves, 
In honrs of solitude and elm, 
When fervent longings sway the sou}, 
Must, from their sacred spheres of rest, 
My will enbdue, and mind control. 


I feel, at thmes, a yearning love, 
A strange, unearthly sense of bliss, 

Which could not so my bosom move, 
Unless it does consist in this: 

‘That they who now Hive in the skies, 
Return tn spirits to me near, 

And guard me with thelr watchful eyes, 
As they were wont, while dwelling herr. 


How all-sustaining then, the thought, 
That death—the wages paid by sin— 
Cannot divide our souls from those 
Who sleep the mouldertng tomb within ; 
In all our days of dark despair, 
When pain and want our hopes possess, 
Those Guardiwe Spirits come like dreams, 
And lighten us of loneliness. 


They tell us, too, that all our ills 
Are as the prelude to some song, 
Which, when ‘tis sung, gives heart and mind 
A nerve and purpose to be strong; 
God grant this prayer: when green grass grows 
Above the rest I trast to find, 
That I may come in merey’s name, 
And cheer the friends } leave behind. 


Yea, come, as floats the summer breeze, 
O’er fertile vales of blooming flowers, 
When nature sings with blithesome birds, 
That build and brood in bosky bowera; 
And they give heed to what's impressed, 
And battle firm life’s every foe,— 
Mow more than recompensed I'll be, 
For all my suffering here below. ¢ 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
MONEY--ITS UPS AND DOWNS. 


BY J. W. BARTLETT. 





“Money is the curse of the world!” said my 
companion, speaking for the first time since we 
had started, although we had occupied the same 
seat for an hour. I Jooked at him, for it was an 
odd expression, especially for one who had been 
mum so long. He was a man of about medium 
height, good-looking, but care-worn, and looking 
as though he had seen hard times. His apparel 
was very plain and simple, but neat. He was 
perhaps about forty years old, and wore an in- 
tellectual look. 

“He must have been dreaming,” said a gentle- 
man not far off, loud enough for us to hear. 
And I thought so too, for he now looked around, 
as if to see wherehe was. A faint smile spread 
over his features, as he met my inquiring gaze, 
and he moved up to me in a friendly way. 

“No; I was not dreaming,” said he, in a 
whisper to me “I only told the truth, and when 
you have seen as much of the world as I have, 
you will think so too. That money is a curse 
youcan see, and perhaps have seen for yourself 
in everyday life. The greatest men and minds 
work for money. Politicians, statesmen, poets, 
orators—all love money, and, indeed, everybody 
loves money. People say they have indepen- 
dent opini independent of pecuniary gain, I 
mean. Ourgreat national political parties’ opin- 
ions are based on the means of making money ; 
both having the same object in view—merely 
differing as to the manner in which money is to 
be made fastest. Slaveholders call slavery a good 
institution, because it favors their pockets, and 
fur the same reason abolitionists oppose it. 
People pass laws to make money. Every pro- 
gress towards liberty is to make money. Co- 
lumbus sailed towards this continent for gold; 
and Mexico and Peru were conquered for gold. 
The Indians were killed and their lands taken 
from them for money. Money was the object 
of both parties in the Revolution, as it is in all 
other quarrels. The French and English fought 
for gain on this continent. We fought Mexico 
to make money, and she defended herself for 
the same purpose. The road on which we travel 
was built to make money, and we travel on it 
for the purpose, in the end, of making money. 
In the political world, Cuba is sought for to 
make money. Our fathers landed here to make 
money, and why shouldn’t we try to make money? 
In short, everything is done to make money ; and 
in nearly all I have mentioned and many more, 
in a great measure, moneyis acurse. Our peo- 
ple are now going west to make money, so also 
do they go to California—and that I know to be 
acurse, at least to me,” he added with great 
emphasis and a sigh, as he now settled back, and 
was again silent. 

I looked at him still more surprised after this 
strange speech, uttered almost in a breath, and 
thought the man must be insane. There is 
something about the man which I must find out, 
I thought, as I looked at him again. There is 
a mystery connected with him, and I must know 
it by some means or other. What could be the 
business of so strange a person? He was, in- 
deed, a strange man, though looking the same 
as other people, with the exception of that care- 
worn countenance before mentioned. He kept 
silent for a long time, and I began to fear he 
would keep so, for I now felt quite an interest 
in him. Bat I had no cause to fear, for he soon 
raised his eyes and seeing me staring at him so 
strangely, continued : | 

“What I have said does not seem to satisfy | 
you—you wish for more. What I have said, | 
however, is true, and you may hare reason to | 
think so one of these days. Yet there is a mys- | 
tery about my life, as you seem to think, and as | 
you seem to be very inquisitive, I shall impart 
to you a story which no other mortal has ever 








“You may think that what I have stated is 
absurd, and so it may be in many instances, but 
notin my own. Money has indeed been my 
enemy, and the curse of my life, though I never 
had much to make it so. And yet, young man,” 
he continued, addressing me earnestly; “ you | 
must not be diseouraged by what I shall relate. | 
Money may do you good. Lonly tell my story 
to show you what influence money has upon in- 
dividuals, a8 well as the world at large. I was 
once @ young man like you, and fond of money, 
perhaps more so than the common run of boys. 
I suppose this was more the reason of my being 
hurt than by having overmuch of it. But how- 
ever this may be, I will commence my narrative. 

“T was born in a small town just out of Bos- 
ton a few miles. My father was called rich, and 
I suppose he was. At about the age of sixteen 
I began to make regular visits to Boston, and 
almost made my homethere. I became acquaint- 
ed with a girl, and we were on the best terms. 
She was rich, and my father being rich also, we 
perfectly agreed, and, of course, we fell in love 
with each other. Money did this, mind you. 
Matters went on very well for about two years. 
Susan and I had even gone so far as to engage 
ourselves to each other,—our money rather. 
She had promised to be mine in wealth and 
poverty, but would never have done so if she 
had known what was to follow. My father’s 
affairs became very much deranged about this 
time, he having lost a great deal in speculation 
lately ; and was ina few months forced to sell 
all, with the exception of a few personal effects, 
to meet the demands of his creditors. This he 
did, however, without a sigh, being one of those 
men who take the world as it comes without 
murmuring. But it was far different with me ; 
for it at once blasted my hopes. It would not 
do for me to ask Susan’s hand without some 
money of my own to balance hers. I resolved 
immediately what to do—money I must have at 
all events. The very next day I repaired to 
Susan’s house and informed her of all I thought 
proper, being careful not to tell her, however, 
that I was worth nothing,—and told her that I 
should be forced to leave her for four years, and 
she promised to wait for me, as she said she 
knew I should be rich then. 

“T had resolved to start for California the 
vely next week, and did so—to make money. 
My means being limited, I shipped in a small 
vessel to work my passage around the Horn. 
For the first few days nothing of note happened, 
and all went well and promised a fuir voyage. 
But a storm soon came up, and at its first ap- 
pearance it swept our decks of almost everything, 
and our vessel was a wreck. For many days (I 
don’t know how many) we floated abont in the 
open sea, keeping our vessel afloat as best we 
could, and living on what damaged bread and 
other ship’s store we could find. At last we 
came in sight of land; from what we knew of 
the coasts along there, we thought it must be the 
northern coast of South America, and so it 
proved. We landed in an uninhabited part of 
the country, but didn’t stop there long. Wehad 
started for money and it had brought us here, so 
we would not give it up now. We determined 
to travel by land to the Isthmus of Panama, 
and then ship for the golden land. There were 
only about a dozen of us left—the only money 
there was in our company was mine, and that 
only about three hundred dollars. It will be no 
use for me to tell you of our travel through 
the wilderness, of our adventures and hardships ; 
merely that wearrived after much wandering at 
the town of Panama. We stopped here a few 
days, or rather I alone, as the rest of the com- 
pany went on across the Isthmus. Having a 
lictle money, I thought I would get a few days’ 
rest, but it was an unlucky moment for me when 
I came to that conclusion.” 

Here he looked up as if some one were hear- 
ing him that he did not wish to hear what he 
had to say. 

‘But I guess my story will only be a bore 
to you,” he continued after a pause ; “ and Iam 
rather loth to tell this part of it to those who 
don’t take interest enough in it not to mention 
it.” 

“O, no,” answered I. “ Onthe contrary Iam 
very anxious to have you proceed. Iam greatly 
interested in your story, and can promise you 
that it shall be a secret, at least till you cannot 
be damaged by it.” 

“ How far are you going, if I may ask ?” said 
he, afier a pause. 

“ Going to Boston,” answered I. 

“ Well, then, I have time enough to tell it all 
to you. Come, let’s go to that seat in the corner 
of the car,” he added, looking around suspi- 
ciously. We did so. 

“You probably did not understand why I 
wished to come here,” he began, after we were 
seated. ‘‘You noticed that person who came 
into the seat just behind us; well, he is a charac- 
ter in my story, and I did not wish him to hear 
it. But this was not all; he is the greatest pick- 
pocket there is out, and I feared for your money, 
as I think you musthavesome. Is your pocket- 
book safe ?” 

I took out my porte monnaie and held it up. 
“There it is,” said I. At that moment the sus- 
picious person looked straight at me. 

“Well, I shouldn’t be afraid to bet a hundred 
dollars that he will have it before he loses sight 
of you,” said my companion. ‘He saw you 
hold it up.” 

“But I believe you are losing your course,” 
said I, impatiently. ‘No matter about the 
money now, let us have your story, if you will.” 

“Well, then, to proceed,” he began. “I had 
staid some days at Panama, and was about to 
leave, when, walking one day in the back part 
of the town, I suddenly came across a young 
man of about my own age, the son of the man 
who had been the cause of my father’s ruin, to 
whom I owed a few dollars.” He secowled fierce- 
ly as he turned his eye towards the suspicious 
man, and then went on: 

“He came up to me and demanded my money, 
saying at the same time I owed him, and before 
I could have time to think, he took my pocket- 
book from my pocket containing all I had. A | 
recollection of former days gave ma to under- | 
stand my situation, and for a moment I knew 
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not what I was doing. I clapped my hand into 
my pocket, took out a revolver, aimed it at him 
and fired—he fell. ‘ Murder!” cried several 
yoices—which brought me to the sense of my 
immediate peril, and I fled. I noticed where 
the ball hit him. Happily for him, I was too 
much maddened to take good aim, and it only 
entered his shoulder, and it could not be fatal, 
but I knew it must lay him up for the present. 
1 fled I hardly knew where, and in my haste 
forgot that the fellow hadmy money. Onreach- 
ing the Pacific coast, I immediately looked up a 
chance to work my passage to San Francisco. 
After reaching the city, I started for the interior 
to the mines, and having picked out a place, 
built me a cabin and set to work on my own 
hook, as the term is. 

“] may as well skip over nearly two years, 
as nothing happened of consequence in money 
affairs. In this time, however, I made about five 
thousand dollars in clean gold—money. How 
lucky! 

“It was now within about a year of the time 
I was to return to Susan, with whom I had 
kept up a constant correspondence since I had 
arrived. I told her great stories of my riches, 
that I was very wealthy, lived ina very large 
nice house, and should return to her shortly, 
with plenty of money. One evening I returned 
to my lodgings with about a thousand dollars to 
add to my treasure. I had just done counting 
my money, and safely placed it under ground in 
my little iron safe, when I heard a noise as if 
some one had stumbled against the building. I 
immediately stepped to the door, but could see 
nobody,—and@ heard a rustling noise in the 
woods as if some one were escaping through the 
trees. Nothing more was thought of it then; 
but some days after I was walking along and 
espied Jim Townsend, the one whom I had shot. 
I was surprised—almost alarmed, but kept on in 
my course; he turned another way. After this 
I saw him almost every day. He was at work, 
or pretended to be, allthis time. I kept a watch- 
ful eye over him, fearing that he meant me harm. 
One night about a month after I saw Jim, I had 
a terrible dream, but cannot recall it here—I 
shall always remember it, for it was about my 
money!” said he, with terrible emphasis and a 
shudder. Ina few moments he proceeded : 

“ After this dream the next morning I deter- 
mined to look up Townsend, and to see whether 
he was still there. I searched all that day, but 
could not find him, and upon inquiry found that 
he had gone away the day before. I now thought 
there must be something in my dream, but as 
yet did not think to look to see if my money 
was safe. The dream continued to haunt me 
night and day, and I was soon taken sick. For 
atime I was thought to be beyond recovery, but 
in a month or two got so as to go out a little, 
and for the first time thought to look to my 
money. It was gone! and where I could not 
tell, but I supposed Townsend had taken it and 
gone, and also that it must have been he whom 
Iheard at my hut one night, watching where I 
put my money. Where was he now? Far be- 
yond my reach, for I supposed he was before 
this time in New England. Money had now 
made me wretched indeed. I determined to go 
immediately and take passage for the States, as 
I had just about enough to carry me there. Be- 
fore I started, however, I thought it would be a 
good plan to find some one who wanted to buy 
aclaim. I found a person after little trouble, 
and he liking the claim offered me fifteen hun- 
dred dollars for it, and I took it. A few months 
previous to this I had invested about a thousand 
dollars in a mill which was being built and had 
now just commenced operations. I never ex- 
pected anything from this, however, and started 
off without it. My physician urged me not to 
go yet, not having fairly recovered, but go I 
must, and started for the Isthmus in the first 
steamer. On my arrival at Panama I was taken 
sick again. It was impossible for me to proceed 
further as yet, and I stopped at one of the hotels 
and kept my bed. One day as I was lying in 
my room I heard loud voices in the next room, 
and I thought one of them sounded natural. I 
trembled I knew not why and lay still. But 
soon the door opened and in came Townsend 
raving mad. Coming up to me, he grappled 
my throat and demanded my money, reminding 
me at the same time that he presented a pistol, 
that I had once shot him in that place. Fright- 
ened, and too weak to defend myself, I was 
forced to give it up after bearing the choking 
some time, though I didn’t owe him. It prov- 
ed that Townsend had not left California when 
he disappeared, as I thought, but finding I had 
some more money, had followed me to this 
place; and as the steamer started that night, 
I had no chance to have him looked after. 
What could Inow do? He had left me with- 
out acent, and that is what he wished, that I 
might not return home. I was well again in 
about a week, and got a chance to work my 
passage to Boston. Having arrived in Boston 
safe, the first place I directed my steps towards 
was Susan’s home. I stood in front of it— 
I knew it washers. After a little hesitation I 
rang the bell, and a girl whom I had seen 
there before came to the door. Iasked if Susan 
was at home. 

“<* She is engaged,’ was the girl’s reply. 

“TI begged to see her, but the girl persisted 
in saying that she would not see me. ‘Pray 
who’s there ? asked I, in despair. 


“ «Why, her beau, if you must know—Mr. | 


Townsend,’ said the girl, laughing. 
“*James Townsend” 
“ «The same.’ 


“*T was thunderstruck. Could she have for- 


gotten me and taken up with Townsend ? | 
Could it be that the fellow had been playing a | 


game to deceive Susan? No; she had been 
blinded with his money, and money wonld be 
acurse toher, as it had now indeed been the 
cause of great misery to me.” 

Here he stopped a minute as if to rest. “I 
have now told you that part of my life which 
was cursed by money, and is it not enough to 
satisfy you!” he continued, after a pause. 

‘Bat it seems a mystery that you could be 
bere and don’t seem to be miserable; and that 
your enemy Townsend (for I take the pickpock- 


convinced him that I was not satisfied. 


moments, “if you wish me to finish my life, I 
will go on, but first I shall have to say that 
money is the blessing of the world, and my story 
will now run the reverse of what it has hereto- 
fore. Money will be found a blessing in all the 
instances which Ihave mentioned, in some mea- 
sure. As well as a curse to me all my life, it 
has also been a blessing.” He stopped a min- 
ute or two, looking around. 


ing this way.” 


your story, if you please.” I was too mach 
interested in the narrative to watch Townsend. 

“After leaving Susan’s door, I wandered 
about in all of the oat of the way places till 
after dark. While passing along thus, a rough 
hand was laid on my shoulder, and my money 
ordered to be surrendered. Maddened by this, 
and by what I had previously experienced, I 
was strong asa lion, and tarning upon him, I 
threw him to the ground in a trice. It was 
Townsend! and he as soon recognized me. He 
begged like a child to be let loose. I asked him 
why he had falsely represented me to Susan, and 
laid it to him for having stolen my money. He 
owned all up, but said that he had left the 
money in California, not being in need of it 
himself, and that if I would let him off he 
would direct me to it, and give me enough to 
pay my passage there. He did so, and I let him 
off. I resolved to go to California again, but as 
the next steamer did not start for a fortnight, 
I resolved on a journey into the country, where I 
used tolive. But I must first tell you something 
which I ought to have told at the beginning of 
my story. Next door to the house in which my 
father lived, resided a girl whose folks were not 
very well off. In my boyhood I became acquaint- 
ed with her, and for a time we were much at- 
tached to each other. But she was poor, and 
when I had got acquainted with Susan who was 
rich, I was so dazzled with her moncy, that I 
entirely forgot Kate in her angel-like simplic- 
ity; but she had not forgotten me. I proceed- 
ed directly to the house in which I used to live, 
to view once more the scenes of my childhood. 
The house was shut up and things looked rather 
desolate. Entering the gate which led into the 
front yard, I had gone but a few steps when just 
before me in an arbor sat Kate. She immedi- 
ately recognized me, and flying to me, “ O, 
George!” was all she could say, and fell sense- 
less. I reflected; had I been so wicked as to 
forget Kate for a girl who only loved me for my 
money—a heartless thing ? 
scenes which had taken place in this same arbor 
years ago? It all came back to me as if it were 
but yesterday. But I was poor now, and tried 
to convince Kate that that being the fact, she 
ought not to think of me. 

« «So much the better,’ said she. ‘Then we 
are on an equality. But you are not so poor as 
you think perhaps. ‘This house and all this land 
is yours, and has been for a year, but not having 
heard from you, my father has taken charge of 
it for you, and will now be glad to hear of your 


turn.’ 

“This house mine!’ I exclaimed. ‘How 
came that? It came to me by rather a singu- 
lar occurrence, which I shall not have time to 
relate here. Iam of course too modest to give 
much of our conversation at this time in the 
arbor. We soon repaired to the house where 
lived Mr. Sanford, Kate’s father. I went away 
that night happier than I had ever been before. 
Mr. Sanford thought it would be best for me 
to go to California by next steamer, and then 
on my return Kate and I were to be married. 
With but little more than enough money to carry 
me to San Francisco I started. 

“ Having arrived at the Isthmus, ¥ was about 
to start for the other side, when by chance I met 
Townsend in about the same place in which he 
had before taken my money, and it was now my 
turn. He owed me money now, and have it I 
would, so I stepped up to him and demanded it. 
Being surprised at this and scared as I had been 
before, he handed over all he had. I let him 
have enough to take him home, however, and 
before I started saw him off in the steamer. I 
thus had quite a pile of money. That day I re- 
ceived a letter from Kate, which contained words 
of hope, and began to make me see bright pros- 
pects ahead. It seems that Townsend, though 
he told me I might have the money he had taken 
from me, had resolved to get there before me; 
but I very happily stopped him. 

“T arrived safely at San Francisco, and start- 
ed for the mines without delay. After some little 
search I found the money—five thousand dol- 
lars worth of gold—and was on the point of 
starting for home, when good news again greeted 
my ears. The money which I had invested in 
the mill just before I started for home, had now 
been receiving interest two years, to the amount 
of three thousand dollars. I sold my share in 
the mill, which came to five thousand more. 

“ With about fifteen thonsand I left for home. 
After a pleasant voyage J arrived in Boston, and 
; Started immediately for Mr. Sanford’s. Kate 
| and I were married soon after. This was the 
| happiest part of my life. I suppose you thought 
| me unhappy by my exclamation that “ money 
It was caused by 
| the sudden appearance of Townsend. I could 
not help thinking how miserable money had 





is the curse of the world.” 


| 
| 

! 

| 

| made him. And now let me say, if you are worth 
| money, keep it to yourself; open your heart and 
| soul, but if your friends cannot take yon with- 
| out money, let them go. If they cannot appre- 
| ciate you, instead of your money, they are not 
your friends.” 


As he concluded the cars stopped at the depot, 
and I prepared, after bidding him good-by, to 
leave the car, which I did at one door as he 
passed out of the other. “ Money is indeed the 
root of all evil,” I repeated, feeling for my own 
just to make sure of it—ut it was gone! 

My narrator was himself a pickpocket, and had 
thus ingeniously amused me while he songnt 
the best opportunity for abstracting my pocket- 
book. It was gone, and I had bought a new 
. piece of experience. 


| 

“ ” ; oe i 
Now look out,” said he, “ Townsend 1s com- | It grew to be such a nuisance at last, that he was 

| never free from one of those feline patients. 
“Well,” said I, impatiently ; “ proceed with | 


ae Speyer | “spirits” would care about corresponding with 


et to be him) is here too,” said I, in a way that 


Well,” he continued, after a pause of some — 


Jester's Picnic. 


Mr. Tidemann, the famons Saxon dentist, 
had a valuable tortoise shell cat, that for davs 
did nothing but moan. Guessing the cause, he 
looked into his mouth, and seeing a decayed 
tooth, he soon relieved it of its pain. The fol- 
lowing day there were at least ten cats at his 
door—the day after, twenty; and they went on 
increasing at such a rate that he was obliged to 
keep a bull-dog to drive them away. But noth- 
ing would help them A cat that had the tooth- 


, ache would come a number of miles to him. It 





| fomentation among t 


would come down the chimney even, and not 
leave the room till he had taken its tooth out. 


However, being one morning very nervous, he 
accidentally broke the jaw of an old tabby. 
The news of this spread like wild fire. Nota 
single cat ever came to him afterwards. 


“Rachel will cause much excitement here, 
Mrs. P.,” said the young doctor, addressing 
Mrs. Partington, giving the name in the foreign 
pronunciation. ‘I dare say,” replied she, “ they 
are always getting sb new nostrums to cause a 

e people, but do you really 
think, doctor, that this Rochelle is any better 
than the old fashioned globular salts?” The 
doctor bit his lips and told her that he preferred 
Rochelle with a little soda, but the one that he 
had named was the great tragedienne, Rachel, 
She looked at him a moment. “ Well,” says 
she, smiling, “I believe I am losing all my con- 
scientiousness, and by-and by shan’'t know noth- 
ing.” The doctor got up to go, taking his seat 
a little ways with him, as some adhering wax, 
that Ike had laid down in the chair, pinned him 
thereto.— Post. 
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In the St. Louis Recorder’s Court, recently, 
Alexander McManus was fined five dollars, for 
stealing wood from the steamboat Hannibal, and 
was asked to ‘fork over” by his honor. 

“Cc-c-can’t do it,” muttered he ; “ a-a-aint got 
th-the p-p-pewter, your honor.” 

“‘ Are you a married man ?” inquired the Re- 
corder. 

“N-nn-not exactly s-s-s-so far gone y-y-y- 
yet, sir.” 

“ Well, I will have to send you to the work- 
house,” said the Recorder, 

“?T.t-t-aint nothin’ t-t-t-to go th-th-there,” 
said Alick, “ 1-I-I-I’m used to it; b-b but, when 
you t-t-t-talked about m-m-marriage, old fellow, 
you ff f:frightened me !’’ 
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A drunken fellow out West says that while 
recently experimenting in spiritualism, furni- 
ture moving, etc., ete., he came athwart one of 
the most effective mediums he ever met with. 
The man entered his house, laid his hands upon 
divers of the tables, chairs, and other movables, 
and every single article became so impressed in 
a few minutes, that they left the house—in charge 
of a constable! He adds that the medium left 
some sort of a printed or written “ communica- 
tion,” but he was too much “ overcome”’ to read 
it; his spirits were low, and he was out of 
money; hence, he doubted whether any other 


him. 

The principal bank in Oregon consists of 
a forty acre lot, and the cashier is a drover, In 
a country where the only currency is pigs aud 
heifers, a draft is rather a rare document. A 
friend of ours, recently returned from that coun- 
try, says that on leaving, he paid a short horn 
bull for a pair of pants, and received in change 
two sheep, three turkeys, and a bull pup, the 
change amounting to three and eight pence. In 
Oregon, the only pocket books are five acre lots. 
Who wants to emigrate ?—N. Y. Pick. 
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Little Clara was watching with much curios- 
ity at a flock of fowls, as they were sunning 
themselves, when her attention was suddenly ar- 
rested by the gorgeous red crests of two large 
roosters. 

“Mama, what are those red things on their 
heads ?” 

“ They are combs, my dear.” 

“Why, how funny !—they wear combs! 
Mama, are they the women?’ 


An enterprising genius in Albany, N. Y., 
sends us a long advertisement of some quack 
nostrum, which he would like to have us publish 
for a year, and send him acopy of the paper, 
so that he might be reminded of the publication, 
and “ prepare to meet the bill at the end of the 
quarter.” We affectionately invite him to call 
every day atthe Albany post-office for the paper 
containing the first insertion —Erening Journal. 
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The Malacatoon Advertiser says we are going 
to have awfal weatlier this season. It founds 
its prophecy on the fact, that three black cats 
were seen laying with their tails to the north, 
during the late “heated term.’ Let ever 
family therefore as early as possible furnis 
themselves with an extra poker and bed-blanket. 


A fancy man bought a horse of a countryman, 
giving therefor forty dollars in cash and his note 
for a like amount. After the note was drawn, 
signed and placed in the hand of the seller, the 
latter remarked, ‘I s’pose this note is good.” 
The buyer coolly replied. “ Ask these fellows 


here ; they’ve all got ’em !” 
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CHAPTER III. —[co 

“ Misunderstand you, sir'’ 
girl, speaking with emphasi 
her lips now set, and her ey: 
understand you, sir!” she re; 
not speak plainly '” 

“Ay, certainly,” returne! 
knowing how to take this 
* Bat I did not know bat th 
one in my position would « 
offer honorable marriage to « 
I assure you" 

“Stop! stop, sir!” interray: 
to hor feet and standing prow: 
think I could construe such « 
have hinted at, you do not 
understood you a# you profi 
my only answer would \ave | 
ed you as I would a viper! 
stand you well, and my ansy 
meant, I caunot acce;t you: 

“How!” gasped the tory 
that he heard aright. “ Do 
and yet refuse? Refuse me~ 
map in the place? You sure 

“ What has your wealth to 
ter?” promptly returned Be! 
you would look for something 

“Ay, because I have enov 

“And so have I. And no: 
hear no more of it, You hav 

“ But this is sudden. You 
mind. You have not yet ha 

“I have had time enough 
sir, It is one of those prop: 
pealing directly to the rou! 
strain of judgment.” 

“Then Iam to understar 
me?” 

“T do most?decided!y 

“And you, sir,” uttered | 
the old man, “what say y ’ 
your child recklessly throw » 
in life? Surely you will no 

“T told you, sir, that my ¢! 
to speak for herself,” return: 
thinking of concealing his 
rank tory. “ Bat had I thor 
accepted your offer, I should 
her to answer.” 

“ How, sir! 
this 1” 

“Simply that never wor 
child of mine should wed 
the position which you or 
that, you are not what I shor 
tector to a confiding woman 

“ By the sacred canon, o! 
pudent!” uttered Danton, 
“ You—you—shall retract al 

“ Kasy, easy, young man 
only apewered questions of 
and if you would heer no n 
ask me no more quertions.” 

“ By heavens, sir, I'll tee 
gain who refuse me thus 
you can insult me with im; 
know your mistake.” 

Matthew Clyne aroee an 
He threw it open, and then 
visitor. His lips were pale 
nervously clatched 

“There is my door, tir, 
which sounded like a prmoth 
you will he wise if you rave 

Almer Danton trembled 
dared not resist the man bef 
tated bat a moment—and * 
pression of hie eogntenance 
of anger passed away, and « 
ly hate and revenge took its 
hat and moved towarts the 
parerd out be tarnet 

“ Matthew Clyne,” be ox 
tone, “ today I came ‘o wsk 
“twill be with differect moti 
daughter well 

With theee words be left 
toon galloping ewey tower 
tome ume after he wer rome 


Wheat omil 












